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{From Dr. Hale’s letter to the Everett Memorial Committee.] | 


| disposed to think, than most people to-day suppose. 


Next regular meet- 


‘ History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 


INE Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition of prints 
ustrating processes of engraving invented from the 15th to 


PARKER MEMORIAL ScreNcE CLass. Corner Berkeley and 
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EDWARD EVERETT. | only did his plan promise, on the whole, pretty well, but 
also, if he had gone to Ellesmere Land this summer he would 
| probably have solved a question which is weighing now on 
born | the mind of every one interested in arctic things: the ques- 
tion, What has become of Bjérling? J. A. Bjérling every- 
one will remember as the somewhat reckless young Swede 


The history of the century since Mr. Everett was 
is, for us, a story of far more interest and far more impor- | 
tance than any other bit of history for the last eighteen 
that 
bore a very important part; a part more important, I am 
He 


was himself a mau of curious modesty, amounting almost 


hundred years. In history, Mr. Edward Everett 


who started North, in the summer of '92, with a crazy 
schooner, manned by three seamen besides himself and his 
comrade, Kallstineus. They were to explore the coast of 
Smith Sound: About the middle of July, they put in at 
Godhavn. There they borrowed some fire-arms and sailed 
away with but 30 days’ provisions, leaving behind them 
their only kettle, which they had taken ashore to be 
mended. ‘The arctic whaling fleet, returning in the fall of 
"93 from its annual cruise, brought a letter from Bjérling 
which had been found upon one of the Cary [slands, near 
the wreck of a schooner and the body of aman. The note 
said that the miserable craft had gone ashore in a storm, 
and that the young Swede and his surviving companions 
were about to start, with their boats, for Ellesmere Land, 
where: they hoped to find safety and food among the 
Eskimos. It is not certain that Eskimos live in Ellesmere 
Land; it is not even very probable. 


to shyness. He had an utter disgust of the methods by 
which most men in our time blow their own trumpets, and 
bring themselves into notoriety, whether of the journals 
or of the historical cyclopedias. Thus, it was only after 
his death that it was generally known that he was the 
of the letter Baron 


Haussmann, which stated, once for all, the position of 


author in substance celebrated to 


America in the politics of the world. I do not believe it is 
generally understood that we owe it to his audacity, and 
his readiness to commit the nation on the right side, that 
we are not now entangled in a tripartite alliance for the 
He is the of 
the present organization of public education in the state 


eternal union of Cuba with Spain. founder 


But, if the explorers 
ever reached the coast, they may be still alive if they have 
The 


are alive seems slender, but there is a 


of Massachusetts, under a system which has been widely 


tudied and imitated, and is at the present moment of great | _. . : A 
a I ; rifles, for Ellesmere Land is not destitute of game. 


But I never heard his name mentioned 
that they 


value to the world. 





‘ ‘ chance 
in this connection by any of the great educators. 
, : chance. 


On a very critical occasion, when Mr. Everett was sup- 
sed to have diss inted his constituents, a court 8 . . . 
posed to have disappointed his constituents, a courteous, Among the Swedes an effort is being made, under the 


intelligent, high-bred Christian gentleman said to me, 


direction of Baron Nordenskjoéld, to organize a relief expe- 
dition for Bjorling. The Royal Geographical Society of 
But neither the 
Swedish nor the English expedition is certain to be sent. 
Mr. Stein was to have made a search after the lost explor- 
ers his first duty, and for this reason, if for no other, it is 
unfortunate that his project cannot be carried through this 
year. It is probable, however, that Dr. F. A. Cook, who is 
to guide a pleasure party this summer, as ‘far north as 
Lieut. Peary’s present headquarters will extend his trip so 
as to cross to Ellesmere Land and make a search for Bjér- 
ling. He is already in communication upon the subject, 
with both the Royal Geographical Society and Baron Nor- 
denskjéld. 


“ The trouble with your uncie, Ned, was that he couldn’t 


say ‘Damn you!, to these rascals.” In that single remark 


, London has sent out a subscription list. 
is a profound truth. 


It was utterly impossible for Mr. 
Nor 
would he say anything like it, indicating a sudden outburst 
The 


those persons who seek for a sensation every morning, and 


Everett to have said “Damn you!” to anybody. 


of passion or malevolence. consequence was, that 
those persons who purvey to this desire, were always dis- 
appointed in his calm, high-toned, judicial determination. 
It is interesting to me, to see that, as happens so often, 
the single generation between a man’s death and the cen- 
tennial anniversary of his birth brings about a change in 
such judgments. I have seen precisely the same change 


in regard to Channing ; some of you will see exactly the 


same change in regard to Vhillips. It is certain that men 


The exhibition in the interest of Domestic Economy, 
which has been open to the public for a week or two past 
in Horticultural Hall, is admirable in many respects, pre- 
senting as it does many things of utility in housekeeping 
which are indeed novel. Among the items worthy of 
especial comment may be noted the gas attachment to the 
common range, which affords an admirable substitute for 
the coal fire during the heated summer periods, or an 
excellent supplementary fire for use when the regular fire 
has gone down. Electrical appliances were also shown, 
especially adapted to each of the many purposes for which 
heat is necessary in the household. It was somewhat 
unfortunate, however, that in both these cases, an estimate 
of comparative cost could not be readily furnished, although 
it is apparently the first question likely to be asked. 


are better known thirty years after they die than they are 
known on the days of their funerals. 


The information that the expedition which was to ex- 
plore Ellesmere Land this summer, under the leadership 
of Robert Stein, has been postponed, at least for a year and | 
perhaps indefinitely, will come as a disagreeable surprise 
Mr. Stein 
was actively supported by such men of influence as General 
Greeley, Chief Engineer Melville and Major Powell. It 
was his plan to keep an exploration party always in the 
field, slightly changing in personnel each year. Establish- | 
ing a series of stations within easy travelling distance of 


to every one interested in Arctic exploration. 


each other, the party was to push gradually on into the un- 


known regions, never losing touch, however, with civiliza- 








tion. The first station, easily accessible each year to the 


| The advocates of woman suffrage evidently propose to 
| compel rather than to persuade. Such, at least, must be 
; : | the inference from the violence with which some of them 
ploration, was to be situated on the southeast coast of}. : : 
vm po gag agers Pr peers | assail the men whom they hold responsible for thei r defeat 
wlesmere 1 . 4 - Oe M se B 


" | before the Massachusetts Legislature. 
his first party, and had intended to start for Ellesmere | wre. 


arctic whaling fleet, which was to bring relays of fresh men 
in the spring and take backin the fall those weary of ex- 


ten men for ‘ 
Here, for instance, 


is Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who is quoted as saying: “It 
| was not an edifying spectacle, the co-operation of Henry 
| Cabot Lodge and ex-Gov. Robinson with the liquor faction 
of the Senate, that woman suffrage might be slain. It is 
|not the first time, however, that Pilate and Herod have 
| become friends, that they might killa Messiah.” Is this 
|exactly fair? Mr. Lodge and Mr. Robinson are citizens 
|who are held in high respect among the men of Massa- 


|chusetts. And is it altogether politic ? 


] 


Land with the whaling fleet about the 15th of this month. 
To begin with, he requested from the public only $10,000 ; 


and he promised that, once in the field, his party should 
furnish most of its food and clothing by hunting. 
quests of explorers run, this sum was not'large; certainly 


As re- 
l 
not large, considering the greatness of the work which he 
thought to accomplish. But for some reason, possibly be- 
cause Mr. Stein, ingenious though he is, has never had are- 
5 | tie experience, possibly because of the hard times, the 


funds, it seems, were not forthcoming, and his expedition | 





The change in the manner of using books in public 
libraries, which has been so notable in the direction of 


is postponed. 








meeting, April 26. 


This is unfortunate for more reasons than one. Not | 


freedom during the past ten or fifteen years, is rapidly. ad- 
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vancing. It has already come to be understood that the 
duty of a librarian is not to prevent the books in his charge 
from being used, but that the best librarian is he whose 
books are used the most. And now the Clerkenwell Pub- 
lic Library in England is to be thrown open to the public 
without reserve. ‘The books are classified in a simple man- 
ner, and each borrower may look over the shelves for him- 
self, find what he wants, and give it to the librarian at the 


exit to be registered. Those who have occasion to make 


use of the privileges of the Boston Public Library will | 


understand how much this means. The Springfield Re- 
publican, referring to this incident, says: “The value of a 
library so administered is enormously increased, for no 
system of catalogues can take the place of actual contact 
with the books themselves. No real lover of letters can 
be content with lookir 


iron cage.” 


1g at them through the bars of an 


The fact that there are poor sticks and bad men in the | 


British House of Lords does not condemn that body, any 
more than the existence of a Breckenridge in the United 
States House of Representatives convicts that body of im- 
morality. But undoubtedly the fact that some men like 


the late Marquis of Ailesbury are hereditary legislators | 


and hold as a personal perquisite the appointment of 
clergymen to perhaps, as in this case, a dozen parishes or 


‘livings’ lends bitterness to the vigor with which the abo-! 


lition of this caste is urged by the English Radicals. The 
distinction of Lord Ailesbury, who has just died, was alto- 
gether bad. He married a notorious music hall singer 
named Dollie Tester,.was ruled off the English turf for 
* pulling * one of his colts, and on a brief visit to New York, 
during which he never drew a sober breath, he enlisted in 


the United States marine service at the Brooklyn navy-| 


yard. He is moreover said to have been the foulest 
mouthed man in Great Britain. 


It is not certain that cutting off the heads of anarchists 
is really productive of the best results. 
in France with some of the dynamite | 


It has been tried 
»rrotherhood, while 
others have been transported and imprisoned at hard labor. 
The men who bave been sent to the guillotine have died 
defiant, and their sympathizers have thrown more bombs 
by way of revenge. 


whose sentence was changed from death to hard labor for 


life, who seems to have recovered his sanity under the | 
discipline and, in fact, to be a reformed man so far as his | 


expressions of belief may be accepted. In letters written 
from the penal colony in New Caledonia, where he is serv- 
ing his sentence, he advises his ‘comrades’ to give up for 
the time being the propagande par le fait. He 
that his opinions are unchanged. Suffering has only 
increased his attachment to the cause, but he reminds the 
faithful that, as an observer of recent events, he ix prob 
ably better able than those who are now fighting for the 
anarchist cause to determine the drift of things. He does 
not hesitate to say that the present methods will be fatal 
to the anarchist idea. But perhaps the wisest thing of all 
that he says is this: “ Don’t forget, moreover, that were 
the last of the bourgeoise to div to-morrow, things would 
not be any the better, for you would still have against you 
some millions of laborers, who must be converted to your 


principles before these principles can be applied.” 


protests 


The condition and prospects of the army pension list are 
coming to attract serious attention in view of the project 
of revision which is now urged in and out of Congress. It 
is held by some that the pension roll has reached its largest 
figures and that henceforward it will show a decrease by 
the natural process of death. On the other hand, it is 
held that the growth of the list is not yet ended; that 
while the old soldiers are dying at a rapid rate, their sons, 
daughters, widows, and other representatives are left to 
draw the bounty to which they were entitled when alive. 
And, as an illustration of how this works, the pension roll 
of the Mexican War is produced. 


thing over 3,000 cases were pending at latest reports. | 
This makes a total of 25,497,or several thousand more | 
men than the United States had in Mexico at any one time | 


during the war. 
investigation of the pension roll as a whole, and it finds a 
similar condition as regards the pensioners of the civil war. 
In 1893 there were 966,000 names on the pension roll. 
Deducting the pensioners on account of the Mexican War 
and the War of 1812, there remain a number of pensioners 
exceeding by about 100,000 the highest number of troops 


actually present in the field at any one time during the | 


rebellion ; and there are on the file 700,000 applications 
for pensions not yet acted on. Gratitude to the soldiers 
who fought the battles of the Union cannot be alleged as 
forbidding an inquiry to find out what is wrong here, for 
something evidently is wrong. 


But here is one, Antoine Cyvoet, | 


The New York Times has been making | 
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THE NEW CHINESE TREATY. 





China and the United States of 
| 1844, 1858 and 1868, aimed at extending the relations be- 


The treaties between 
“tween the two countries. The treaty of 1880 aimed at re- 
| striction, especially of the Chinese to the United States. 
| The treaty of 1888, which was not ratified by China, aimed 
for the same policy of restriction. The new treaty, signed 
| March 17, 1894, aims at similar restriction. Thus three 
treaties have emphasized freedom of intercourse, and three 
| the limitation of intercourse. 

The new treaty has been made by the agents of the 
| Hon. Walter Q. Gresham 
Chinese Minister at Washington, Yan Yu. 


two 


governments, and the 
It consists of 
|} a preamble and six articles. From the full text, which we 
| have managed to secure, a few points ought to be noted. 

In the preamble it is stated that the government of 
| China “desires to prohibit the immigration” of Chinese 
| laborers to the United States. This, therefore, answers 
the charge that Chinese officials have promoted the immi- 
gration of their people. Contract labor is no more favored 


What the 


Six Companies do is no measure of the attitude of the 


by the Chinese government than by our own. 
Chinese government. The restriction of Chinese immigra- 
tion is not a subject of dispute. It is granted by treaty. It 
is assented to by the Chinese government. 





The preamble also states the desire of the two govern- 
| ments to “ co-operate” and adopt “ reciprocal measures.” 
This is true international comity. It is 


How far the spirit of reciprocity ex- 


It is good sense. 
the law of nations. 
tends can be seen in the articles of the compact. 

Article I establishes the total prohibition of the coming 
of Chinese laborers to the United States for ten years. 
Phe 1880 allowed 


| such immigration, but not totally prohibit. 


our 


treaty of to restrict 


government 

lHlowever, in 
] ; 

essence as well as Chinese phraseology there is no particu- 


The of 


China as a government is seen in assenting to such a com- 


lar difference between the two. magnanimity 


pact. Let us recognize this spirit and henceforth treat 
| China decently. 

Article Il allows Chinese laborers returning to China 
to come back to the United States, if they have a lawful 
wife, child or parent in the United States, or if they own 


property amounting to $1000 or debts of like amount due 


certificate. By the treaty of 1880, all laborers could go and 
come of their own free will. 


treaty. By the Scott law of 1888, both of those treaties 


again come to the United States. 


United States 


By the new treaty, the 
gives up the outrageous restrictive policy of 
the Scott law, 


tents herself with seeking, the right for those 
fied. 


thus speci- 


friends will make the biggest attack. 
ever, will be just to China. 
In the 


bill which Senator Hoar introduced in my be- 


half, [ had a section allowing all Chinese laborers to 


pared and issued. 


believing that the Scott law was the real violation of 


law. What was not accomplished in a legislative way, we 


are glad to see accomplished by a treaty. 





The question 
will be, whether the senators will stand by the act they 


| passed last autumn or accept the law as defined by the} 
This war was fought | 
nearly half a century ago; yet on the pension roll are now | 
the names of 15,215 survivors and 7,282 widows, and some- | 


proposed treaty, which they are asked to ratify. 


| merchants and travellers may still come with proper certifi- 
This 


should be noted that by the amended law of last yeara 


cates. is the same as_ before. 


|} merchant must do business in his whereas 


most of them do business as companies; and also that on 


own name, 


their return here they must establish by the testimony of 
fact that 
| they conducted their business in this way at least a year 


| two credible witnesses other than Chinese the 
| 

| before their departure. As I understand it, this new 
| treaty does not affect this harsh amendment to the old 
| law, proposed by Mr. Geary. 

Article IV stipulates the same protection and rights 
| to Chinese subjects in the United States as to those of the 
aoe favored nation. 

| accorded them. The rights granted can hardly be the 
same, so long as the Chinaman must have his photograph 


taken and secure a certificate of identification. We regard 


Article V is a clause of reciprocity. 


them, and if they return within a year, showing the proper | 


By the treaty not ratified of | 
of 1888, the same agreement was reached, as in the new} 


were ignored, and no laborer returning to China could | 
and China gives up its demand to allow all | 
laborers to go and come of their own free will, and con-| 
The result is a compromise, and it is against this | 


feature that the senators of the Pacific slope and their | 


Nothing less, how- | 


return here, if they held certain certificates carefully pre- | 


Senator Dolph of the committee, while i 


treaty, thought it useless to attempt any change in that} 


Article IIL stipulates that Chinese officials, students, | 


Nevertheless, it} 


The protection will no doubt be | 


. ° . » —— 
this clause of the treaty, which is used in all treaties po 
China, as so much courtesy, but meaning no more the, 


| laws determine. 
China allows 

to make our own laws and regulations concer! ing hines 
| laborers inthe United States, and “ will not object to a, 
enforcement of the acts of 1892 and 1893"; and the Unis 
States gives the same right to China concerning Amer; . 
laborers in China. This is good diplomacy, and | imag, 
our American workingmen who go to China will of, 
complaint sufficient to discard this stipulation. — ], 
same article the United States agrees to furnish 
registry of all other Americans in China, * ing 
sionaries.” None of us living in China will ol 
It is practically done already. 


Article VI 


remain in force for a period of ten years.” 


stipulates that “this conventic 


Sha 


I presuy 


will, unless another presidential election comes . 
more drastic measures are enacted against the Chino 


| heartily approve of the treaty. Some of the feary; 


suggested to the State Department and the Chi: 


ese mir 


ter last year. At the same time we will not close ony 
to the abominable exactions of our laws against thie ( 
in this free country, and which China now agrees 
* object to.”’ 


Still we are improving. Let us rejoice 


GILBERT Ry 


A MORE BEAUTIFUL PUBLIC LIFE 


The subject of the annual course of lectures under 
auspices of the Society for Promoting Good Citizens 
will be the duty and advantage of a distinct effort to » 
cure more attention to the beautiful on the part of the cit 
in its corporate capavity and on the part of the citizens 
their private relations. This is in some sense a novelty 


the way of public entertainments, but it is directly in the 
line of the efforts of this Society toward the promotion of 
good citizenship. 

The aim of this course of lectures is to awaken 
community a deeper sense of the importance of beauty 
education and life and a nobler publie spirit in all mat 
relating toart. ‘To this end an admirable programme | 

The first lecture of the series will be 


The 


White City, in which the impression made upon the tastes 


been arr anged, 


Prof. Edward S. Morse of Salem, on Lesson of 

of Americans by the buildings of the World’s Fair will be 
this. Mr. C. Howard Walker w 
Mr. Edmund Hudson ¢ 
Municipal Art; Mr. Ernest F. Fenollosa on Art Museums 
Mr. Percival Chubb, of England, on An 
lin the Public Schools; and the Rev. Charles C. Ames o 
Boston—the City of God. 


discussed. Following 


lecture upon Boards of Beauty ; 


} and the People ; 


These lectures will be given at the Old South Meeting 
| House on Monday and Thursday evenings, at 8 o'clock, 
| beginning next week, the 23d instant. The lectures of this 
| Society have steadily grown in popularity and influence, 
the last year's course upon the reform of the newspaper 
| having attracted larger audiences and more general publi 
discussion than any previous course. It is expected that 
| the present course will be even more successful. 


THE PUEBLO INDIANS. 
| To the Editors of the Commonwealth: 

Dear Sirs: —I am sorry to see a paragraph like that 
concerning the Zui Indians in a journal that aims to giv 
Dr. Fewkes has neve! 
conducted any investigatious among the pueblos of Sout! 


| trustworthy scientific information. 


ern Arizona; there are no Pueblo Indians in Southert 
Arizona; the Zufiis are hundreds of miles from Tucson; 
and no Indians in America were ever known to danet 
he manner described by the correspondent of the For 
The foren 
authority concerning the Pueblo Indians, and particular! 
the Zuiis, is Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing. 


Worth paper. His letter is a sheer fake. 


Very truly yours, 
SYLVESTER BaxtTER. 
Boston, April 2, 1894. 


It is possible that Mr. Baxter’s sorrow may be mitt 
gated if he will read the account given by the Fort Wor 
correspondent in the spirit in which it was probably writtel 
—certainly in thé intent with which it was reprodu ed 
these columns—namely, as an example of the exaggerat!’ 
and distortion of facts which form the basis of that © 
of American humor of which Mark Twain is the most 2 
‘fake’ 38 


res 


It is as cruel to call this tale a 
it would be to denounce the recentlv published advent! 
of Huck Finn among the Arabs. And as a consider 
party of Zuii Indians visited Boston only a short time 8% 
it is not incredible that a couple of them may have ™* 
the shorter journey from their homé in New Mex 
| Tucson, and there have danced. y 
Mr. Baxter is mistaken, however, in his statement that 
Dr. Fewkes has never conducted any investigations 32% 


able exemplar. 


ico 











APRIL 21, 189%. 


It Dr 


ae’s studies of the ceremonial dances of the Indians 


the pueblos of Southern Arizona. is true that 


Fewk 
¢ she Southwest have been limited to those of the Zuiis 
Moguis living in New Mexico and Northeastern Ari 
respectively ; but a valuable paper based upon or iginal 


, of the Casa Grande in Southern Arizona was 
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| 
| . . . . 
public and academic offices 1 need not repeat. But, in | 


3 








ing in order that the right word should be applied to every 
the comparatively few years that he was supposed to be in | thought. This careful construction of necessity fixed the 
retirement, his time was wholly surrendered to the de-| greater part of the language in his memory and the more 
mands of others ; pictorial and rhetorical parts of the words were learned as 
In the passages of mere argu- 


ment and narrative he did not strain to acquire for speech 


to an overwhelming corre spondent e— to 
all the | 


to the claims, | 


the preparation of public addresses, which he felt fast as they were written. 


time would be of only temporary interest 




















: * hy him two vears ago in the Journal of Ameri-| Sometimes very slender and shadowy, of one and another | the precise succession of words that was in the manuscript 

P Eel salons and A volsashesry. member of the community that wanted something done, | he knew that if the matter was accurately fixed in his 

\s for sntharition in this interesting field of study, Mr, | and knew that no one could do it as weil as he. mind the language would not be far astray. But of the 

Cus ‘< undoubtedly the foremost as regards the Zuni You will hardly believe me when I tell you how I have | delivery he never, in the days when I knew him, made 

Se Reactor Wisteslfi<tf he will pardon us| know him repeatedly to rise early, after a broken rest, and | any study at all. He had no system of elocution ; no series 

a what he modestly refrains from intimating—is one | give ajworking day of full ten hours to details of disinterested | of artfully combined tones and gestures. Habitually avoid- 

e men wise in Zui i lore. But there are a good many | 8nd unpaid drudgery, such as a merchant or lawyer would | ing everything ungraceful, everything harsh, shrill, rough, 

Indians besides the Zufis: and it will hardly be disdain as beneath them, although directly in the line of a} or angular, he spent no time in constructing sweet or 

enied that Bandelier is facile princeps as regards the Rio | lwerative business ; and then, having scarcely cleared his | strong tones, elegant or powerful motions, | 

Grande pueblos, Mr. Stephen of the Hemenway Expeds | teble, begin between 8 and 9 o'clock at night his work on Exaggerated and absurd stories are current about his 
; regards the Hopis, Mr. Mindeleff as regards the | ome oration, which, gratuitously spoken, was to thrill the | practising and rehearsing special cadences and gestures, to 

ture of these people, and several others who might | hearts and dim the eyes of some crowded audience ; and be duly reproduced at the right moment. I van only 

| as doing good work in disclosing these interest- | throughout the long day not a line read or written on one | speak from personal knowledge of the latter years of his 
vals of the aboriginal culture of our country of the projects of his youth, the cherished schemes of politi- | life; but of them I know that all such stories are mistaken. 

cal and historical composition, which might have been a | When he rose to speak, his mind and his heart were full 

™ A . ‘ monument of learning and genius for all time, nor an hour | of his subject ; he had thought of it, studied it, brooded 

THE EVERETT CENTENNIAL. of vigorous exercise or gay amusement, rarely an hour for |‘over it, worked at it; he knew thoroughly what he was to 

cneeSs OF DR. WILLIAM EVERETT. APRIL 11, 1894,|® Visit of pare social pleasure, but, alas, many an hour spent | say and why; and voice and hand followed unerringly the 

, lin visiting those who threw their own worries upon him, promptings of soul and heart. 

s gor an “mn = lee men mn he ~*~ ye only to meet a never-failing response of sympathy and I say of his heart. He has been called cold; and men 

' ee \help. ‘The idea of selfishness, of self-indulgence, of pass-| have seen fit to contrast his careful, quiet, gentle manner, 

: : : ; ne ith ae he — ing his time in the work or play or rest, or exercise which unfavorably with the loud, rough, boisterous tones of others 

' : a er me than all | % ‘lhe had chosen because he had a right to live in his own | whom they considered hearty. It is perfectly true that 

‘ aca oe we See 7 tho : NNN | way, seemed banished from his being; and when he ven-| he had none of this manner. He did not slap his asso- 

| t myself forward up iday which is not need to give way to such expenditure of time, it was only | ciates on the back, on the theory that friendship dissolves 

iy because a finely organized nature, keenly alive to every in-| courtesy and that the heart-strings respond most readily 
There is a er at 2 eyo: vs teytie the — A. - public — every enjoyment, positively revolted against the | to the rudest stroke. He did not hold that every intro- 

in to —o all the det - s of his life whic h are anything ; l excess of self-sacrifice. | duction was a passport to intimacy, or confound acquaint- 
weighs s wrk er = re, meray O4t, BSG | And this devotion of principle was accompanied by an | ance, friends and kindred all equally in a tumultuous good- 
leave nothing which may be pee ad private or secret lequal devotion of detail. Everything which my father | fellowship. Dignity, propriety, reserve, gentleness, were 
ng which the man himself and those who were ad le , qualities which tradition 

1 to his inmost life might call his own. In the case and early training had com- 
whom you commemorate to-day, there are two rea-| mended to him, and he had 

‘ why such a presentation would be incongruous and learned himself by bitter 
‘ experience that the hollow- 

firs my | W man, est vessels ring loudest. 

ley is 8 r vVacy, as thie But to speak of him as 

he re ve of While he was prodigal wanting in heart, as lack 
é energy s knowl for the public ser ing that sympathetic ten- 
vhile he was not t to admit within the pre derness which feels anoth- 
f] ehold who might fai seek admis er’s joys and sorrows as 
e had none of that longing for publicity whicl one’s own, which rejoices 
we eased to live, as were, perp v before 1 with those that do rejoice, 
° of a camera, the victim of unren ng snap shots and weeps with those who 

at eve hour of the day lo tear away with a rude hand weep, was as absurd as it 
whatever evil there may be from a life of which delicacy - was unkind and cruel. 
was the very fibre would be to annihilate the nature we = There were, throughout 
are seeking to know by the process of exploring its ans! = his life, scores and hun- 
on His breathing existence was not fit subject for vivi 2 dreds of men and women 
cl nor ooght hie memory to be exposed to the ike = who would testify how he 
vyropings of the scientist albeit no disease would le - had made their claims and 
Cd ee ae ae ee their cause his own, and 
But there s another reason why the most intimate ge had given his time, his la- 
riend of my father should not undertake to fling aside a 2 an i bor, his money, his influ- 
tain, and disclose the treasures of private interests yet BIRTHPLACE OF EDWARD EVERETT, pdr often for a long series 
unrevealed to the public. It is simply that there are Corner of Boston and Pond streets, Dorchester. of years, to heal their 
scarcely any such treasures to reveal. An old and tried | wounds and comfort their 
end of his, who had shared his room in college, told me undertook to do was done as well as he could do it. There | sorrows; and often, when none of those results which are 


t my father had no private life. Ever since he gradu 


| + . 
d, at seventeen and one-half years, he had so entirely | sidered, he studied, he planned, he worked, he finished. 


heed himself, his own ambition, wishes, plans, amuse 
nents, to do what others called upon him for, that thos 
s and days of favorite work and favorite play, whicl 


ake up the unseen half of so many men’s lives, and affore 


-| was nothing merely dashed off or sketcS«? 


mt. He con-| called practical could be obtained, he had half cured the 
hurt by the sunlight of his smile and the music of his 
For years of his life 


he was a poor man when he might have been a rich one, 


From the tying up of a brown paper parcel when he re-| voice that spoke the heart within. 
turned a book to his next door neighbor, up to the prepara- 
because he loved others better than himself. 


But it was in his own household that-fthe inherent 


iL tion of a manifesto which should ring across the ocean in 


{| vindication of his insulted country, he offered to all who! 


such delicious material for posthumous biography, scarcely lencountered him the finished product of his hand and | sweetness and tenderness of his character were to be dis- 
existed for him. I know too well that this is true. I} brain. played. As every one of us is child of both man and 
know that for weeks and months together his life could offer He was rigidly accurate, not from pedantry, but because | woman, so every one of us ought Lew be half masculine and 
nothing to a biographer but a round of unrelieved labor at! to him accuracy was truth, and error was falsehood. Nor half feminine in character and disposition. But it seems 
the call of others, when all that self-indulgence or personal | would he ever listen to the common" talk of the superior | to me as if in him the woman predominated over the man. 
aspiration, or even needed recreation and exercise, would | freshness and life of an extempore performance. He >ften | That sweetness, that tenderness, that responsiveness, that 
lemand, was unrepiningly laid aside. His children when | said that,nine-tenths of what is called unprepared is really | self-sacrifice, that incorporation of one’s self into another's 
hey saw him at home were too often obliged to snatch | the rehash of old scraps that have been turned over and | which. we associate with mother, with sister, with wife, 
their prized moments of most delightful intercourse by bold | over in the mind and on the lips, and reproduced again | with daughter, was breathing in every note of his voice, 
raids upon the tyrannical exactions of the public. and again, with scarcely a thought of the present hour. and quivering in every touch of his hand. There was not 
What was known, therefore, by such as saw my father And all this devoted preparation he gave himself. He | an office of attention or care which a mother regularly 
in the privacy of home, and was unrevealed to his country- trusted litrle to the assistance of others. As compared claims as her right and duty to her children which he did 
men, who were so familiar with his face and his voice, | with some men he gave little employment to private secre- | not constantly and habitually render to every child that 
cannot be disclosed as any collection of incidents, avoca-|taries; much of what he did give to them was by way of | called him father. 
Hons, anecdotes, talks, constituting another and unsuspected | charity, finding some job for needy friends, whose work he He was a delight to his children, for he gave himself 
man; whatl1 can offer as my precious possession must| would have to review with more ‘diligence than he had | to them with the same devotion that he did toevery object 
rather be certain traits of character and temper, which, | performed it with. Generally, if he found a thoroughly | of duty, heightened by a warm and never clouded love 
while they inspired and vivified his public work, were | competent and agreeable secretary, he would exert him- | and enjoyment which other objects could not claim. Sueh 


seen in their native force and beauty only by those wh 
shared his home. 
My father’s life. 


self-sacrifice. 


this servi- : : te 
mis service they claimed exactingly and unremittingl) 
and he ie 


as I knew it, was one ofsdevotion and 

His neighbors and his country had found 

out from his verv bovhood that he could serve them; and orator. I will say that very exaggerated statements have 
; , ; 


; lied to their demands, often against his inclina-| public addresses. 
hon, sometimes against his judgment. The list of his| expended the greatest pains, studying, recasting and copy- | absolute respect, so that he treated the most trivial claims 


o| self to obtain him some better paid occupation elsewhere. | a busy life as his was gave him but little time for us; but 
it was a regular life, disposed with the ancient strictness of 
He 
loved to have us with him at meals and other fixed times, 
and at all such his heart overflowed with an affection 


curiously mingled of playfulness and seriousness—a regard 


Whatever he did was his own,in plan, study and execu- 


tion hours and punctuality which his very soul loved. 
é . 


As my father was chiefly known to the country as an 


-| been current as to the nature of his preparation for his | 
% e ’ . . . . 
On the matter and on the language he | for the} child’s weakness and inexperience which rose to 
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of childhood, in joy or sorrow, with a patient care which 
he did not surpass in dealing with the problems of a 
nation. There was no request of difficulty of a child at 
home or at school that he would not make his own. His 
influence was like that of a spring day—the gentle breeze, 
the tender shower, the fostering sun, the softened earth, 
all seemed made by the Creator to fit the tender plant for 
the heats of summer, the blast of autumn, the frosts of 
winter, and for the hope of a brighter spring when all these 
are past forever. 

I have said that he was playful at home; so he was 
among a few cherished friends. 
severe, stately and formal. Yet his natural habit was gay 
and bright. Care and trouble early assailed Lim; they 
racked his nerves and bowed his shoulders, and for many 
years he had little cause to smile. Yet he loved to laugh 
and play if he could find a sportive hour, and he would 
make sport to save others from care when his own heart 
was ready to break. 

He was sensitive to the inmost fibre of his nature, 
quivering at every mean, false and cruel attack ; never to 
the end of his days callous to a single word of public 
brutality or private malignity, till those who knew him 
were amazed that he did not rise in his might and crush 
his detractors with a wrath and sarcasm which would only 
have been too terrible if it had once found its way. But 
he had long ago taken for his rule of life the life of Him 
who “when he was reviled reviled not again, when he 
was persecuted threatened not,” and he could bear to hear 
falsehoods repeated about him for years rather than enter 
into a profitless warfare and gratify his assailants by com- 
ing down to this level. 

No word was oftener in his mouth than patience. | 
never shall forget how we were walking one Sunday after- 
noon after church—which he always attended twice every 
Sunday, and wished all his family to be at his side—and 
he recurred again and again to one of the hymns which he 
had just heard sung, repeating the stanza: 


He has been called 


Let not despair, nor fell revenge, 
Be to my bosom known: 

Give me tears for other’s woes, 
And patience for my own. 


And in the spirit of that prayer he always acted. It might 
be expected that holding the position | do among you, I 
should say some word about his career in Congress, and 
his work as a statesman. He was elected originally at the 
time when parties were practically extinct, on his reputa- 
tion asa scholar, a teacher and an orator, and not asa 
partisan. 

The two causes to which he specially gave himself in 
the House of Representatives were obtaining justice for 
the fast disappearing band of our revolutionary veterans 
and trying to obtain it for the Indians who were unjustly 
dispossessed of their ancient lands. When the Whig 
party at last consolidated itself out of various elements, he 
became its loyal soldier and its cherished leader till its 
dissolution some twenty-five years later; and he was con- 
tent to have his political destinies linked with that name 
and no other. 

But he never forgot he was born under Washington , 
he had in childhood heard his father deliver one of the first 
eulogies on the 22d of February, 1800; and he followed in 
the footsteps of the father of his country, who, in his fare- 
well address cautioned his countrymen against the bound- 
less evils of party spirit, and urged them at all hazards to 
maintain the union of the states. So from his earliest 
childhood to the day of his death the constitution and the 
Union made up the whole of his political creed ; the rest 
was matter of detail, to be settled from time to time by the 
exigencies of the nation, not things to tear men’s souls to 
pieces in the brutality and treachery of party warfare. To 
maintain the Union in peace, he worked until the very 
hour when the gun fired on Sumter; to maintain it in war, 
he worked even harder till Sherman reached the sea; his 
last public act was to preach reconciliation with our 
Southern brethren after the capture of Savannah; his soul 
went to its Maker in the hour that saw the taking of Fort 
Fisher, his head leaning on this breast. 

I shall detain you no longer. I have tried to point out 
to you what I witnessed as the guiding principles of my 
father’s life—self-sacrifice, diligence, tenderness, patience, 
patriotism. Through much care and little pleasure, 
through honors borne meekly, and suffering endured 
bravely, I sat at his feet, I hung on his lips, until called 
suddenly to mourn at his grave; and if I am in any way 
worthy to represent the country which he once represented 
and the city has assumed his name, it must be because, 
however, imperfectly, I have learned his lesson of duty, 
that our life should not be conformed to this world, but hid 
with Christ in God. 


COMMEMORATION BY THE DORCHESTER HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The Dorchester Historical Society celebrated the cen- 

tennial anniversary of the birth of Edward Everett, in 

Winthrop Hall, Upham’s Corner, with appropriate com- 








memorative exercises. Mr. William H. Whitmore, the 
president of the society, was detained at home by illness, 
and his place as presiding officer was filled by another 
member, Alderman Bordman Hall. 

Rev. Arthur Little, pastor of the Second Church of 
Dorchester, the First Church being at present without a 
Alderman 
Hall, before introducing the orator of day, Rev. James De 
Normandie of Roxbury, spoke as follows: 


minister, opened the exercises with prayer. 


Fellow-Citizens: The attendance of the chairman of 
the board of aldermen, the president of the common coun- 
cil and a special joint committee is an appropriate partici- 
pation on the part of the government of the city of Boston 
in the tribute which we are to pay to the memory of an 
eminent statesman, orator and scholar. 

Dorchester is rich in historic names and localities ; 
they begin with the earliest annals. The civil and ecclesi- 
astical institutions peculiar to the New England town, the 
Puritan church, the town-meeting, the free public school 
were planted here, and here was established that ancestry 
which helped to lay the foundation of our national 
character. 

It was here that Edward Everett was born. Here, 
while a child, studious even in his earlier years, was laid 
the foundation of that ripe scholarship which added to 
that oratory, remarkable for its thought and learning, 
woven in the charm of popular speech. 


The First Church in Roxbury for two and a half cen- | 


turies has been twin sister to the First Church in Dorches- 
ter. In the early days the pastors of these venerable 
churches were ever co-operating. Their names are very 
familiar to us. 
the Apostle Eliot and the Elder Danforth, the ancestor of 
our beloved townsman, Mr, John J. May. The ancient 
tie of friendship between these two churches of Roxbury 
and Dorchester has never grown weak, and to-day we are 
honored by the presence of the Roxbury pastor, who will 
speak to us on Edward Everett. 


Edward Everett, said Mr. De Normandie, had firmness 
in dealing with any matter where he came face to face with 
its moral issues, for before slavery became a partisan ques- 
tion, when a colored boy was offered for examination at 
Harvard, and it was suggested that he might not be al- 
lowed to enter, Mr. Everett said: ‘The admission to 
Harvard College depends upon examination, and if this 
boy passes the examination, he will be admitted. If the 
white students choose to withdraw, all the income of the 
college will be devoted to his education.” 

Mr. De Normandie then described Edward Everett's 
great career, from the time he was ordained as minister of 
the church in Brattle Square, up to his latest triumph on 
the rostrum. In conclusion he said : 

At the age of twenty years, when most young men are 
thinking what they’ will do in life, he was already eminent, 
and then in rapid succession, came all the highest offices 
which an admiring state or nation could offer to him. He 
had not the massiveness of Webster, or the flashing ora- 
tory of Phillips, but I do not know where to name one 
who combined more gifts of nature with varied, elegant 
and ripe culture. 

His life from the beginning was without soil and with- 
out suspicion. 
near him. 


No mean or unclean things could come 
No man ever loved his country more truly or 
fervently, nor served it more faithfully or more unselfishly 
making at the end only one request, viz., that over his 
grave might be the epitaph: “Through evil report and 
through good report he loved his whole country.” And he 
did. 

It is well to keep before the community such a life. It 
is a life to be proud of, to put in the list of famous men, to 
praise. When yonder home has fallen to decay, when 
every trace of his days among us has vanished, when all 
the rural surroundings of his childhood have yielded to the 


growing demands of this busy city, when the last man who | 


can say “I have heard him speak ” has gone—for century 
after century our citizens will gather here to observe with 
grateful hearts the birthday of Edward Everett. 


: ad | 
Among the letters received from invited guests of the 


Society was one from Dr. Hale, as follows : 


It is only too certain that I cannot be in Dorchester to- 
morrow at the celebration of my uncle’s birthday. I regret 
this extremely. I think the society would have permitted 
me to say how pleasant were his memories of Dorchester, 
and, perhaps, to give some reminiscences of the celebra- 
tion when he delivered his Dorchester oration. 

It is twenty-nine years since his death, nearly the space 
of time allowed for a generation of men. I like to think 
that people know better than they did the day he died 
what was his full service to the people of Massachusetts. 
Naturally, at that moment of the struggle, men thought 
most of his service to the nation. 

It ought to be remembered that he stood first, second 
and last for public education—and that of the best. 

Our wis present organization in that matter dates 
from his initiation when he was governor. He appointed 
Horace Mann the first secretary of education, and he dedi- 
cated the first normal school in the United States. In 
after years he gave the impulse and the personal service 
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which made the Boston Public Library what it is, ang } 
think it fair to say that it was his steadfast determination 
which has resulted in placing it at the very head of op, 
publie libraries. 

I do not like to think that because he was one of :}, 
most accurate of scholars, among the first of the orators of 
his time, and because his successes in diplomacy were wha: 
they are, men should forget that he was the determing 
friend of the people, resolved that at the publi charge 
they should all have the best education which the ting 
could give. 


Our 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF EDWARD EVERETT. 

The house where Edward Everett was born js sj 
standing at Five Corners, now Everett Square, and jis stjj) 
in an excellent state of preservation. As may be seep 
from the cut which illustrates this article, it is in the eo 
called colonial style of architecture, an unostentations 
specimen of the kind of which we possess such fine ex 
amples in the Vassall house in Cambridge, where Long. 
fellow lived, and in Elmwood, the home of James Russe 
Lowell. 

Robert Oliver, who built the Everett house sometim, 
between 1740 and 1746 was the father of Lieut.-Goy 
Oliver, who built Elmwood, and Vassall, who occupied thy 
mansion which Longfellow afterward made his home, 
recorded as owning the same Everett house in 1778, th 
year that the commonwealth confiscated the estates of th 


loyalists. Both Vassall and Oliver were tories. 





Among them were Rev. Increase Mather, | 


After passing through several hands, the house and 
| surrounding land were finally sold to Rev. Oliver Everett 
jand in the ‘east chamber,’ on April 11, 1794, Edward 
| Everett was born. In the cut, the windows at the right, 
| just under the attic story, are those of this room. 
Outside of the east chamber the most interesting room 
| is the east parlor, directly beneath. In this parlor Nathan 

Hale, the father of Rev. Edward Everett Hale, married 
Edward Everett’s sister. 


THE MOUNTAIN LOVER. 


| A LEGEND OF THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS. 


Some years ago I spent a summer in the Virginia 
mountains, for rest and health and for the pure love | 
| have always felt for the scenery of the Blue Ridge, whic! 
}is said to be covered with the most beautiful and variegated 


| foliage of any mountain range in the world. 


I did not go to the Springs, where well people go to 
| get sick by drinking water when they don’t want it, eating 
what they don’t like and dressing up when they would 
rather be going to bed; but leaving the railroad to one 
side I pushed far out on a spur of the mountain where only 
a narrow country road passed by. 

The place I stopped at was an old-fashioned, double 
log-house at the foot of a high knob, from the top of which 
could be seen all the surrounding country. The host was 
a typical mountaineer, sturdy, free-hearted, bronzed and 
toughened by the mountain blasts, but getting old now and, 
like all old people, more fond of talking of the past than 
of the future. His wife was gone, buried under the blue- 
grass sod some years ago, but around him was gathered a 
fine family of boys and girls, rosy with health and free- 
dom. His affection for his children was only surpassed 
by that for the memory of his wife; for, although gone, he 
seemed to see and feel her presence everywhere and to be 
silently controlled by her influence. 

His house was always open, a great resort for the 
young men from the neighboring village; for he had two 
daughters, as gentle and charming as their mother before 

them. 

One day, an Indian summer day, I was sitting with the 
| old man on a fallen tree near the base of the knob, just 
| where the blue-grass and the undergrowth from the forest 


j 


| had met and seemed contending for possession. 





We were not talking, only looking around and far 
away at the hazy stillness and listening to the confused 
murmuring sound that always floats in the woodland 
mountain air. I asked the old man if he could explain 
me this sound that seemed to bé made by myriads of lis 
ing things, but not one of which could be seen. 

“Yes,” said he, “and [ can best explain it by relating 
an incident that is a part of the history of my life. 
|  « My wife was a country girl, passionately fond of the 


| 





fields and flowers and of wandering in the woods. As 
‘others made pets of birds and animals, she made them of 
‘the flowers, plants and trees; each one seemed to know¥ 
, Ah! I can see 
| her now just as she was, always with a wild flower or 4 


| sprig of leaves stuck in her hair, strolling through the pa* 


her and to wave greeting as she passed. 
ture or sitting as we are now, near the woodlands, but 
| never seeming to look for company. 
| «J was desperately in love with her, was ready 
| marry and pressed my suit with warmth; but while she 
seemed to look with favor upon me, always there * -_ 
|to be some one in my way, some one not present but 
ways in her mind's eye, who seemed to be before mé™ 
her esteem. 

“T soon found that my rival was Will 0” the Woods, * 
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young fellow about whom no one knew much. He lived | 
sail no one knew where he came from; he never | 
t, but through the| | Many great works of lasting goodness and wide in their 
fields an‘ | influence for humanity have already been recorded of that 
ae He was a compact, Grateful 
complexion, bright eyes and dimpled cheeks, | hearts, far and near, have made haste to testify of her un- 


HILLSIDE HOME. 








nowhere ; - 
ned at the house to see his sweethear 

called at 

1 woods they walked by themselves. 


‘ . | 
perfectly made young fellow, with | noble and beloved woman, Mary Hemenway. 


~wit-brow nt 
a nut-bI 2 +): : +ai 
; -y picture of a mountain lover. It was supposed | failing generosity and her numerous plans for aiding others 
the very } . ‘ i y Ww . . : 
he slept in the woods on a bed of leaves and lived on|so lasting and beneficent. The institutions founded and 
e Be) 


herries and nuts. In hunts for deer or bear, he was some- | movements inaugurated by this woman, who: knew how to 
hadi near and always the one to be just in the nick of | use her wealth, are widely known, and future generations, 
eave the game or avert a danger. At dances and | will learn to call her ‘ blessed,’ and rejoice that she lived. 
ngs he would drop in as from the clouds, lead With*all the tributes offered, and the loving monuments to 


merrvmankin 


dances in his graceful steps, and then, before break- | her memory, more enduring than marble, we presume ‘the 


: 


time 


t? 


rit 


all , 
vanish as if by magic. | half has not been told, for eternity alone can measure the 


hold this young fellow had upon helpful influences set in motion by her busy life. 


ing up time, 

«Well, I saw what a 
the girl I loved; for sometimes, as I would press my suit | But there is one of those quiet, little-known charities in 
che would seem almost ready to consent, away off in | 


| chronicle now, knowing that it was her wish that some- 


which her heart delighted, which we feel impelled to 


and 
che distance Will o’ the Woods would appear as though he 
time the story of this‘ Home’ should be briefly told, simply 


had dropped from the clouds, and when her eye would 


his form, 1 could get no answer. to give due credit to its inmates, who had done_so well. 


catch hi 

: “One day we had wandered far into the woods upon The world did not know, during her devoted life, of the 

this ver) knob and were seated on the trunk of a fallen | good being quietly wrought out in this one secluded spot, 

sree, enveloped by the Indian summer haze and listening nor the great results already seen, from a smull, unpretend- 
the murmuring woods sound, as we are now, and I de-| ing beginning. But now it becomes our privilege to fulfil 


| to know my fate, to have Yes or No for answer. | her request; and tell the world, what new, helpful life and 


“| pressed my suit with all the ardor of youth and the | courage have come to its aid, from the manly boys trained 





nersistence of a last appeal, and upon my soul | think she and cared for at Hillside Home, situated amid the Blue 
wt to say Yes, when suddenly, right by our side | Hills of Milton, near Mrs. Hemenway’s own home. 
Will the Woods. 


he came from I don’t know, but he laughed an easy, | forty and fifty boys have enjoyed there all 


alx 


o’ Now just when he came or During sixteen years or more of its existence, - between 


i 


where the care and 


langh that dimpled his cheeks, and his eyes twin- comfort of a real home. ‘The boys received at this Home 


Cal 
kled with bright humor. were young in years and susceptible to moulding influences, 
“ My blood was hot with jealous anger. I'wenty acres of 


eood man in those days, and in an instant I was on my feet | land surround the pleasant cottage, and in caring for this 


I was a pretty | some orphaned, some having one parent. 


| the boys were taught industry as the first step toward good 


ready to throw this intruder down the mountain side. 


‘Softly now,’ he said, ‘for I'm your friend and not | citizenship. Each boy, according to ability, assisted in 


vourenemy. I have come to bid you farewell forever; so | raising vegetables, fruit and greenhouse flowers. A cow 


sit down and let us talk a while.’ | and hens were to be cared for, and beside supplying a part 

“He took my hand and pressed me to a seat beside our | of their wholesome diet aided outside gifts of milk, eggs, 
sweetheart, and as he did so, a quieting, mesmeric kind of | fruit and flowers, which were frequently made. The sim- 
influence seemed to come over me while I listened to him | ple evening devotions were a pleasant part of the home-life 


talk. }and more than one new home, bright with its love and 


TRAGEDY. 








A Sketch. 
BY C. AMY DAWSON. 


Ah me! the loneliness, 
When our own sin has shut the doors of home, 
And we are left without—the deepening gray 
Of twilight lying chill upon the old 
Remembered paths, and the long night of death 
Already creeping o’er the eastern edge 
Of a deserted world. The fireside glow 
Strikes through the casement, and.the children play 
About the settle of the ingle nook, 
The grandsire nodding by the cheerful blaze ; 
But if there falls a shadow on the pane, 
It is the ivy or the slanted rain; 
And if a sob breaks in upon the laugh, 
It is the wind among the apple boughs— 
This is the righteous punishment of sin. 


Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE OLDEST CHINESE ROOK, 


Vol. 


Tue OL_pEst Book OF THE CHINESE AND ITs AUTHORS. 
L 3 Strand, London: D. 


sy Prof. A. Terrien De Lacouperie. 

Nutt. 

The Yih King or Book of Changes is regarded with 
the highest reverence by the Chinese. Mystery attracts, 
and there is abundance of it here; for though “the fore- 
most scholars of each generation have edited it and heaped 
commentary after commentary upon it, one and all have 
arrived at the somewhat lame conclusion that its full sig- 
nificance is past finding out.” Not that nothing of value 
can be gathered from it, but that the heights and depths 
of the teaching of the ancient sages are too deep and too 
high to be grasped by degenerate modern intellects. 

The first part of the book consists of ideograms said to 
have been devised by the demi-god Fuh Hsi. These were 
expounded by the ‘literary king,’ Wen Wang, when he 
was in prison. He amused himself in thus creating an 
apparatus of divination. Later, his son, the Duke of 











You have often wondered what this murmuring noise | hope for the years to come, has copied that well-remembered 


that always floats in the woodland air,’ he said. ‘It is | service. 


the voice of my friends, of my people. Look around now| ‘The boys graduated from both high and grammar 


ar 


| schools if they wished, those entering the high taking the 
‘On lifting my eyes, the trees and the surface of the | course with much honor. 


you will see them.’ 
Never was the slightest feeling 
nountain seemed to be alive with little human beings like | of dependence for mere charity's sake impressed on these 
Will o’ the Woods. While they were perfectly formed in | boys to cripple their free spirits or mar their enjoyment of 
the shape of men, they were perhaps infinitely small and 


surroundings. The feeling that they would yet be able to 
wdinarily imperceptible to the eye of mortals; but for the | repay their generous donor by lives which would please 
time being our size seemed to have been reduced to theirs, her, gave zest and inspiration along their growing years. 
and | had no means of relative comparison.” For had not the good lady said that her one purpose in es- 
“ They were as busy as bees on a balmy day, some in the | tablishing the Home was to make the boys “good citizens 
tree-tops, some upon the surface of the ground, while others | and true men” ? She wanted no other reward, but she ex- 
were ascending and descending the little interstices of the 


mountain. 


pected this. 
Some had little paint-brushes in their hands, One day a neighboring boy volunteered the assertion to 


painting the leaves of the trees; others colored the wild | one that he was a ‘charity boy.’ “ Indeed I am not,” re- 
plied the brave little fellow. 


a dear, good home, with everything I need, and I am to 


woods flowers with atoms of dewy paint; many were tug- “ Mrs. Hemenway gives me 
ging at fallen leaves and decayed vegetation; while as 
many seemed to be aiding new vegetable life to spread new 
eaves to the sun. 


pay her by being a good and useful man in the world.” 
And these boys were supplied with everything necessary 
to comfort and happiness, until they decided upon a trade 
or profession; then whatever outfit either required was 


“*You see how numerous we are,’ said Will o’ the 
Woods 








‘You big men thought you were the only ones on 


| furnished, and the bountiful hand was not withdrawn until 


leach youth was fairly started in his chosen vocation and 
. : ) ie 
woods, the pasture fields and the mountain tops; wherever | well able to care for himself. 


eth en ; : 
earth, but we have existed longer than you, for we were 


created with the world. We are ever present in the 
The return for this outlay 


nature holds her place, we work for her day and night. | has been very satisfactory. 


With two or three exceptions, 
We love those who understand our ways and can hear our 
voices. 


all these boys are now filling good positions, trusted and 


We have both youths and maidens among us who| honored citizens. Those who have married, are happily 
situated, and from distant pleasant homes come letters of 


how they often recall 


whisper sweet messages tothe country lads and lasses of 
This pretty maid here is my sweetheart. I 
love her because she loves me when I sigh in the tree-tops 
or langh at the brook. 


your race. grateful remembrance, telling 


Hillside. 
She sits beside me while I paint The reciprocal appreciation between Mrs. Hemenway 
the violets and cheers me with a smile as I open the seeds 
of the grass to grow a carpet for her pretty feet. But now,’ 
he said, as he took her hand and mine and joined them, 


and these boys is noteworthy, for in this, as in all her noble 
enterprises, she endeared herself to those she blessed by 
personal interest. As one has said, “ She never contented 
herself with merely drawing a check, but always added to 
it the weight of her personal magnetism.” Amply she 
felt repaid, at each visit to the Home, and gladly they al- 
ways welcomed her. Once, as she was driving up the hill 
the sight of four bright-faced, handsome boys together 
caused her to exclaim, “ That is reward enough for all the 
work here, to look at those happy, promising boys” and 
she always appreciated their courteous greetings and gen- 
tlemanly ways, and they loved her, as they will love and 
revere her memory, always. Said one of the mourning 
group, when the last shadow had fallen, “ We wished we 
could have been pall-bearers, or done some last thing for 
her; but we have a more pleasant memory of the last time 
we saw her as she drove up to Hillside.” 

And so, wisely as she builded, it was+even wiser than 


| 


‘you will see me no more ; but often as you walk through 
the fields, in the woodland or on the mountain top and hear 
the commingling of myriads of little voices that are so un- 
intelligible to many, you, my sweetheart, will know that 
your Will o’ the Woods is still singing his songs and paint- 
ng up all 


I t 


iature to brighten your pathway while life shall 
‘ast, and when death comes, that he will be there to wel- 
come you with open arms to a world where the sun will 


v j ¢ 
‘ver shine, the flowers always bloom and our love never 
cease,” 


“That {was the last ever seen of Will o’ the Woods. 


W : : 
* were married, and ever afterwards, as long as my wife 
lived, this w 


: as one of our favorite resorts.” 

This was the oid man’s story, for the truth of which he diating 
— 8. E. H. the future home, established by the Hillside boys; and 
rich as the immortal crown which belongs to her. 


The good she wrought will never die; 
From out the silent years gone by 

Her memory comes with blessings rife, 
We all are richer for her life. 





The Minnesota Historical Society has elected the Rev. 


William Copley Winslow, D. D., of this city, an honorary 
member, ‘ 








she could know ; and measureless, as the ripple spreading 
seaward, ever widening as it goes, Is the good influence ra- 
from that home atmosphere; and broadening in 


Chow found himself in durance vile and like a filial son, 
he followed his father’s example and killed time by mak- 
ing further notes and comments on the Book of Changes. 
Doubtless it was very interesting and enjoyable, as “he 
made it tell of the qualities of various objects of nature, or 
the principles of human society, or the condition, actual 
or possible, of the kingdom.” But an irreverent American 
sinologue has declared that after all, the work of these 
ingenious prisoners amounts to nothing better than a 
“mechanical play of idle abstractions.” The great Con- 
fucius thought differently, however, for he bestowed much 
time and thought in the attempt to elucidate the wise 
lessons hidden by the ancients in the book. He wrote ten 
‘wings,’ or ‘aids’ to lighten the labor and -assist the 
minds of students to soar to the height of its philosophy. 
Hundreds of zealous scholars have followed his example 
and while no one thinks that they have found out the 
teaching of the Yih King to perfection, it is everywhere 
admitted by scholars that they have been eminently 
successful in “darkening counsel by words 
knowledge.” 

Professor Lacouperie has spent years studying the Yih 
King and now bids us be of goodcheer. Theold book is 
He believes that the 
ancestors of the Chinese emigrated from Elam-Babylonia 
or thereabouts, to the northwest of China under the leader- 
ship of Yu Nai Hwang Ti about 2282 B. C. He considers 
it was “only natural that the early leaders of these emi- 
grants, instructed by the culture of southwestern Asia, 
should have been induced not only to keep some lists of 
the values of the written characters they had learned and 
wanted to transmit, but also to continue the practice of 
making lists relating to the people’s customs, etc., of their 
new country.” Hence, he maintains the Yih King is not a 
useless but a valuable book, containing much information 
on the ethnography, customs and language of early 
China. ; 

For this view there is much to be said and M. De 
Lacouperie’s work contains many things of interest to the 
student of ancient Oriental literature. It is to be hoped 
that the concluding volume will soon be forthcoming. 

It may be interesting however to take the ‘ Book of 
Changes’ as it stands with all the notes and comments and 
appendices, just as the Chinese student has to study it in 
order to be able to write essays on its enigmatic sentences 
when he goes up to be examined for his degree. Throw- 
ing all the divination and other nonsense on one side, what 
is there left worth consideration? At least this. Heaven, 
the Supreme Power or Ruler of the Universe, has foreor- 
dained the punishment of the eviland the blessing of the 
good. Reverent, upright, courageous, generous, prudent 
conduct will be sure to bring prosperity, but heedless, 
crooked, vacillating and mean behayior will inevitably in- 


without 


not incomprehensible or useless. 
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volve men in misery. 
and the laws affecting it also affect him and are the meens 
by which he is recompensed according to his deeds. 

The good man’s virtuous conduct secures blessing to 
his fellow-men. 

Man has u good disposition at birth, a genuine “ heaven- 
conferred nature” to be the guide of his life. 

“The husband loves his helpmate in the house, the 
wife loves him who is the pattern for the family.” 

“ A prayer is made ‘that the king were intelligent’ —for 
then blessing would be received.” 

“The Sage rejoices in heaven and knows its ordina- 
tion, hence he has no anxieties,” 

The last sentence of the book is: “The good man 
prospers, the mean man comes to grief.” 

When the great Viceroy Li Hung-ching wrote a pre- 
face to the Science Primers translated by Dr, Edkins for 
the use of the Emperor of China, he very shrewdly tried 
to justify the employment of foreign scientific knowledge 
by quoting from the venerated Yih King the sentence 


“ Heaven produced things and the Sages turned them to | 


good account.” Thus the stagnatic old censors 


adroitly reminded that their conduct in opposing the intro- | 


duction of Western science was not ‘ sage-like.’ 
If Chinese scholars would only ignore the chaotic sym- 


bolism and dark enigmatic rubbish of the Yih King, and | 


fix their thoughts on the really useful teaching it contains, 
they would become wiser and better men and have a little 
more time to study the things which wait to be employed 
in the elevation and general well-being of their ingorant 
and oppressed, but patient and industrious fellow-country 
men. 

Professor Lacouperie’s book can be found at the Bos- 
ton Public Library. F. H. James. 


A Birp-Lover In THe West. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


The great majority of people pass through this won- 


derful world seeing but little of the beauty and gladness | 
that is revealed to sympathetic observation; and all books | 


that belong to that healthful, out-of-door school of which 
pid and indifferent habit of mind. 


weight with the author in planning this Western trip, but 
how different this kind of rest was from lazy inertia, is ap- 
parent in the whole tone of the narration. The author 
tells of studying bird-homes and habits at four o'clock in 
the morning, of excursions in the hot sun of Utah, patient, 
motionless watchings under various conditions of physical 
discomfort, all rewarded by a better acquaintance with 
those feathered creatures that so many of us ignore, or, 
alas! hunt with a savage ferocity whose best excuse must 
be the pitiful one of thoughtlessness. 

It would be tedious, perhaps, to enumerate the great 
variety of birds whose ways contribute to the charm of 
these pages; the Eastern thrush, it appears, is missing 
among the Rocky Mountain birds, and the robin is an in- 
frequent sight. The undesirable English sparrow, how- 
ever, is apparently ubiquitous, driving the native birds 
from their haunts. ‘The most remarkable change in habits 
would seem to be that of the gulls of Utah, who swooped 
down upon the land during a pest of grasshoppers and 
have remained there, boons to farmers because of their 
insect-destroying proclivities. 

Colorado was the first portion of the West visited by the 
author. The reviewer foregoes regretfully descriptions of 
scenery and puts aside many a bird story for the sake of 
quoting a paragraph on Colorado’s wealth of flowers: 

No words can paint the profusion and the beauty. I have 
not here even mentioned some of the most notable : the great 


golden columbine, the state flower, to which our modest blos 
som is an insignificant weed; 


The fairy lilies, straight and tall, 

Like torches lit for carnival; 
the primrose, opening at evening a disk three or four inches 
across, loaded with the richest perfume, and changed to odor 
less pink before morning; exquisite vetches, with bloom like 
our sweet pea, and of more than fifty varieties; harebells in 
great clumps, and castilleias which dot the state with scarlet: 
rosy cyclamens ‘on long, lithe stems that soar’; and mertensias, 
whose delicate bells, blue as a baby’s eyes, turn day by day to 
pink; the cleame, which covers Denver with a purple veil: the 
whole family of pentstemons, and hundreds of others. 

Above this opulence of beauty rises the Western lark’s 
powerful song concerning which the author declares “ The 
whole breadth and grandeur of the great West is in this 
song, its freedom, its wildness, the height of its moun- 
tains, the sweep of its rivers, the beauty of its flowers — all 
in the wonderful performance.” The tourist, it seems, is 
working his — and her —characteristically selfish destruc- 
tion of Colorado's natural beauty as rapidly as the facili- 
ties of modern transportation admit. 

There is an agreeable amount of quiet humor in Mrs. 
Miller's description of birds. She protests against_various 
conventional ideas as to certain birds that have become 
part of the stock in trade of poets; notably such descrip- 
tions as ascribe to the dove a“ solemn voice of sorrow.” Of 


were | 


39ston | 


ithe Restoration that 
. . . . . . . i“ - 7 
Mrs. Miller is a shining light are deliverers from this tor-| in a reign of high living 
ae 

the eighteenth century: 


The desire for genuine rest seems to have had due | 


| the meek manners of the dove, and then let his angry pas- 


sions rise, in spite of his reputation, as does that *‘ meek 


}and gentle’ fellow-creature on occasion.” And her deli- 


leate consideration for the feelings of all her feathered 


friends, her forbearance from overdue peeking and prying 


even under the spur of curiosity, shows not only the grace 


| course-fibred person could hope for success on these lines: 
| and courtesy and consideration are seen to be something 
| more than the accomplishments of the drawing-room, they 
stand revealed as instruments, at once delicate and power- 
ful for the acquisition of easily-elusive data. The author 
does not draw this moral — it draws itself. 

Colorado, Utah and ‘The Middle Country’ are the 
scenes of these studies, some of which have appeared 
aiready in various periodicals. 

ARTHUR ( HAMBERLAIN. 





|} OXFORD AND Her CoLtieces: A View rrom THE RADCLIFFE 
LIBRARY. By Goldwin Smith, D. C. L. Macmillan & Com 
pany: London and New York 


There is, perhaps, no one thing in the author's account 
| ] 


lof Oxford that illustrates with more telling effect the 


antiquity of the famous university than does the quoted 


remark of an Oxford host to his American guest, who, 


judging from the appearance of certain buildings, com 
“iNo.’ 


es you; their age is 


mented upon what see med to him the 


yreat age. 


replied his host, ‘their color decels 


not more than two hundred years.’ Oxford as a univer- 

sity goes back to the twelfth century, antedating the foun- 
| dation of its earliest college, it appears, by fully one hun- 
dred years; and the relations as to government between 
| university and colleges seem not unlike those existing be- 
tween the different states of a Federal Union. 

The long procession of the ages has seen many changes 
}in the Oxford point of view; the seething debates at the 
time when the New 
lish Renaissance ; 


Learning was bringing about an Eng-| i. desire to emulate exploits of the mutineers of the 
the turbulent time of the Punt Le Vvo- | 
ue rbulent time of the I itan Re | Bounty and 
lution, when “the university was in buff and bandolier ”; | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Man is bound up with the universe, the blue jay she affirms: “He does not go around with scarcely be healthful reading for young and se 


APRIL 21, 1g 


| nsitive Peo- 
| ple, though it may possess all the negative virtues in tg, 
calendar. Moreover, when one considers that the hero and 
| heroine come together as accepted lovers finally, afier boy, 
|enduring and causing a great amount of wretchedness in 


| seems as though it would have been so much better jf that 


| satisfactory result could have been attained in the firg 
| of gentleness and good manners, but hints at their neces-| 


| sity in the prosecution of such delicate researches. No 


place! But such criticism is, of course, utterly flippant 


and unworthy ; besides, where would have been the stor, 


Tue Emicrant Suir. By W. Clark Russell. New York: Thy 

Cassell Publishing Co. 

There is a perennial satisfaction in a good ‘yarn,’ and 
Mr. Russell has spun a number for the amusement of thy 
public. However reprehensible may be the prompting y 
turn from the realistic novel, the smart but tenuous essay. 
the pessimistic plaint of the modern verse-maker to rev 
in the delights of irres ponsible romance, is there ANY One 
who does not sigh with relief as he picks up the nove! 
Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamilton has declared boldly that trut 
in nature is not synonymous with truth in art, that if your 
painted drapery looks right and your color-scheme is self-cor 
sistent, you are justified in taking liberties with nature 

Realism challenges criticism; it insists that nothing 


shall be taken for granted and is properly judged by its 





own strenuous canons. Romance makes no such preten 


sions; its aim is diversion, it is satisfied if it can pleas 
Hlence, when Mr. Russell treats his readers to a cruise 

that places his hero on at least three vessels in its course 

leaves him half-murdered, kidnaps him, sets him adrift ix 


an open boat, forces him to command an emigrant ship 


|against his intention and brings him triumphantly int 


| port the only man on board — his crew consisting of girls 


larrayed as sailor lads —one accepts all these incidents 


When 
one adds to this situation a skipper who seems a bit of a 


with pleasure, as the goods that the gods provide. 


| Cromweil on a small scale; a serious man infatuated with 


| 


, reversing Wordsworth’s line, brought 
and plain thinking; the torpor of 
the fiery polemical discussions of 
the Tractarian movement, that “ended the reign of ecclesi- 
asticism, of the Middle Ages, and of religious exclusion,” 
and the Oxford of to day, eagerly alive to intellectual prog- 
ress, where science no longer banned as heretical, has an 
honored place — all these phases the author passes in re- 
view in this small volume of less than one hundred pages, 
with many a glance at Oxford's famous buildings and the 
no less famous men who have dwelt and taught within her 
walls. Sufliciently graphic is his presentation of medieval 
Oxford, with its half-monastie life, and the privation of the 
poor student: He shared a room with three or four 
chums, he slept under a rug, his fare was coarse and scanty 
his garment was the gown which has now become merely 
an academical symbol, and thankful he was to be provided 
with anew one. While of the place itself: The city 
was filthy, the water polluted with sewage ; pestilence often 
swept through the crowded hive.” 

The religious, or, to speak more properly, the theologi- 
cal tests, imposed centuries ago through fear, bigotry or 
even, it may be, through honest zeal, have remained to be 
a trap and a stumbling-bleck to many conscientious souls 
born in an era that has largely changed the theological 
point of view. 

The author upholds the standard of Oxford for good 
morals and honest work, declaring: ‘“ Of the two or three 
thousand lamps which to-night will gleam from those win- 
dows, few will light the supper-table or the gambling table ; 
most will light the book. Youthful effort, ambition, aspira- 
tion, hope, college character and friendship have no ar- 
tist to paint them — at least as yet they have had none.” 

The book is a comprehensive and sympathetic view of 
Oxford; of interest to those who delight in the records of 
an historic past. An index is appended, and a picture of 
Radelyffe Library (the ‘i* and ‘y’ are both used, as it 
happens) forms the frontispiece. 

The Price of a Pearl: Eleanor Holmes 
(New York: Harper & Brothers), is a typical novel of a 
certain school. 


A novel, by 


From the literary point of view, its worst 
fault is its prolixity. Scenes are recounted, and many 
words are used where few might suffice. Its characters 
are not badly drawn. Its incidents — well, they are not 
incredible. It does uot sin against the accepted canons of 


conventional morality. On the whole, it would be ac- 


cepted generally as a ‘safe’ story. Yet when one con- 
siders the amount of sorrow, bitterness and disappointment 
with which the author has filled her tale, and adds to these 
the portrayal of that miserable sham that is the reproach 
— though not, perchance, the whole — of fashionable 
‘society,’ one feels disposed to cry out that though these 
things are a part of life they are not ai/ of life, and that a 
story which makes them out so large a proportion of it can 





with more or less badly comprehended 
socialism, it may well appear that here is material for 
something far more delightful than the routine of ordinary 
life, even though that life be the prov erbially adventurous 
existence of the roving sailor. 

It only remains to notice the confusion that a slip of 
the pen or careless proof-reading will sometimes cause. 
The reader, slipping along on the easy current of the story, 
suddenly feeling a little idle curiosity looks up the reckon- 
ing given in chapter XII (70° 15’ S.) and finds the vessel 
within the Antarctic Circle. On the same date, a captain 
appears on the quarter-deck “in slippers and loose flannel 
jacket, and wide, petticoat-like drill trousers,” while the 


sun shines, “ with a sharp tropic sting.” Madeira barilla- 
cutters and an emigrant ship in this extreme southing (or 
thereabouts) begin to awaken the veriest landlubber’s sus- 
picion, and a very recent reference to the peak of Tene 
riffe and the Great Salvage causes him to rub up his 
Though a trifle confused by the fact that 
there are Salvages near the Faulkland Islands as well as 


geography. 


in warmer waters, and the knowledge that the vessel is 
bound around Cape Horn, he finally decides that 70° 15’ is 
impossible under the circumstances. It is probably a mere 
inadvertence, but fancy such an error on the part of an 


accomplished navigator ! 

A paper edition of Zachary Phips, by the late Edwin 
Lassetter Bynner, appears in the Riverside Series o! 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
arejinteresting both for their stories—their rehabilitation for 


Mr. Bynner’s historical novels 


our day of the facts of history that time makes to seem ut- 
real romances—and their fine literary style. 

Juliet and Romeo, from the Italian of Luigi Da Porto 
(Boston: Joseph Knight Company), is a pretty little vol- 
ume of the World Classics series, with an introduction 
by Dr. W. J. Rolfe. 


is well-known, and this story of the hapless lovers seems 


Shakespeare’s debt to former w riters 


to have been a part of literature since the days of Xeno 
phon. It is interesting to trace the changes and variations 
that it has undergone at different hands, as Dr. Rolfe gives 
them in the introduction, with special reference to Arthur 
Brooke’s poem in 1562 and William Painter’s prose ver 
sion in 1567. So entirely did Shakespeare find his m* 
terial ready-made, that Dr. Rolfe quotes Grant White's 
declaration : 

In brief, Romeo and Juliet owes to Shakespeare only its 
dramatic form and its poetic decoration. But what an exceP 
tion is the latter! It is tosay that the earth owes to the su 
orly its verdure and its flowers, the air only its perfume and its 
balm, the heavens only their azure and their glow. 

The story as told by Da Porto has a pleasing simplt- 
city not without its charm. On one or two points lt 
differs from the Shakespearean tragedy : Romeo appears 
Juliet for the first time when in woman’s dress, and 
Juliet awakens before the death of Romeo. Da Porto’ 





story, though probably unknown to Shakespeare, has ad- 
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interest as the earliest form of the tale that con- 


ditional ; ; 
th Verona, while the biographical sketch of Da 





ts it Wi 






- . * 
Porto and his reference to his own life, form, in a fashion, 
the background to the narration. 
- lhe illustrations by Marold are agreeable in themselves 
and have a daintiness in excellent keeping with the general 
en he book. 
rhe Show at Washington, by Louis Arthur Coolidge | 
| ;s Burton Reynolds, correspondent of the New 
; ; Recorder and the Boston Advertiser respectively 
Was Publishing Company: Washington), is a 


y lively and readable little book, in brief para- 


j 
tl 


e most part, written in that bright, snappy, 

which is the happy possession of first-rate jour- 
; lhe reader will not get the idea of an overwhelm- 
fied Cabinet, and will see public men in undress 


brief 


anecdotes, give a 


t these characterizations, with their 


more vivid impression 


The 


cleverness, 


ying 
pages of average biographical solemnity. 


eadings often show a humorous 


as 
the 


' 
ii} 


lomatic circle is described under the captic n 


Midway Plaisance. It is a highly entertaining little 


NOTES. 


Maurier’s comments on art critics 


Du 


ave caused rancor among 


M in Trilby 


Englishmen who write 


t The Saturday Review, in a rather frisky 


r pursed up its lips a little at the appearance 


ist the character of Trilby in an American 


y magazine, assures the critics that they need not cry | 


ir withers are unwrung. 


tive 


} 


ad of * prosperous and healthy bagmen, that should 
have been, who have given up all for art and find they 
fall to writing about 


!” The 


t paint and so those 


can and what writing critics, intimates the 


Saturday Review, have not given up all for art; on the 

iry, they never knew anything about art. Thev have 

ever seen colors and brush.” There are no such critics 
(merica. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, publishers of the authorized 


American edition of Miss Harraden’s clever story, 


Ships 
that Pass in the Night, which has attracted for itself dur- 
ng the past few weeks so large a measure of attention, 


junce, 


ght edition of a new book by the same author, entitled, 


In Varving Moods. 


Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, whose very fantastic drawings 


are the admiration of all Englishmen who like queer things, 


is not much more than twenty years old. 


The first American edition of Mrs. Ward’s book, Mar 


it 


cella, was exhausted the day after its issue. 


A 


edition has just been brought out. 


Mr. Post's clever volume of Harvard Stories, undoubt- 


edly the best description that has ever been written of life 


at Harvard, is to be issued for popular sale in a paper- 


covered edition, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Clara Sidney Davidge, a daughter of Bishop Potter of 


New York, has written a description of Working Girls 
Clubs for the May Scribner. The article is founded on the 


observations made by the author, who has been one of the 


most earnest workers in the Neighborhood Guild and 


educational charities on the east side of New York 


It will be fully illustrated from sketches made by Herbert 


Denman from life. 


This is the age of discovery of new literatures. Withir 
this century there has become known to us the fact tha 


the Russians, the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Hungarians, 


SF ce iy 
the Finnish, and, lately, the Servians, possess poets, dra- 


matists and novelists. 


ent day is Zmai lovan Iovanovich. Nikola Tesla proclaims 
him in an article for the May Century. Zmai is a practis- 


ing physician, as well as a poet, and much beloved by hi 
compatriots. 
} 


Dee! 


He has written novels and a play, and ha 
1 editor of several funny papers. 


Mr. Barrie’s new novel, about two-thirds of which mav 


be said to be completed, is so far a study of child-life. 


bstaasin 


They do not come under | 


for immediate publication, the American copy- 


second 


The great Servian poet of the pres- 


Oscar Wilde, the ingenious, comes up out of his seclu- 
sion at Paris — whither, some say, he fled, lest, being some 
day tempted to go to a dinner, where also Mr. Whistler 
should be present, he should fail to say a brighter thing 


‘han the epigrammatic American artist — Oscar, from his 


‘sylam, comes with a bon-mot. Mr. A. J. Munson, who is : 

in prison, charged with the murder of Licut. Hambrough, Lord Houghton has accepted the presidency of the 
wrote to Oscar an invitation to collaborate ia producing a Bronté Society, formed for the purpose of establishing a 
an Mr. Munson said he could furnish materials for a|!U5°"™ psc oa < Bigg 

“Ting plot. This situation furnished a fine chance for Vital economic questions of the day are treated by | 
Usear. He jumped at it. He ardently desired, he wrote, | recognized authorities in A Policy of Free Exchange, ed- 
— an 





Mr. 









Munson. 


| he took care to have his letter published — to meet 
But it was obvious that if Mr. Munson 
should be convicted there would hardly be time for collab- 
oration; whereas if, as Mr. Wilde earnestly hoped, Mr. 


N 
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Munson should be acquitted, then Oscar would be sure to 
It was not nice of Oscar to 
Lady Jeune has always treated him well, and 


meet him at Lady Jeune’s. 
write thus. 
he has been prominent among the ‘freaks ’ that throng her 
very indiscriminate receptions in her house on Harley 
street. 

The ingenious Mr. Thomas A. Janvier has prepared 
another story, A Loan of Half-Orphans, for the Century. 
The story begins in the May number with an account of 
the founding of a charity, the John L. Haverwood Female 
Mr. Haver- 


wood devoted his energies and his income to the collection 


Half-Orphanage and Destitute Cat Home. 


of gorgeously framed old masters — “ every one of which 
had faded almost to the vanishing point, and was as brown 


asabun.” Then he considerately died, and his disconso- 





late widow perpetuated his name by a noble charity. But 
she did not have smooth sailing with her half-orphans and 
destitute cats, as Mr. Janvier tells with many quaint 


jtouches. Indeed, his humor takes on a broader spirit in 


this story, a more rollicking abandon than is usual with 
him. 

Mr. Whymper, the mountain climber, says that every 
to be 


It is, then, a happy com- 


man who ascends to great heights ought artist 


|} enough to sketch what he sees. 


| bination when an artist turns mountain climber. Edwin 


h ops, by St. Loe Strachey ; The State in Relation to Rail- 
ways, by W. M. Acworth; The Principle of Progression in 
Taxation, by Bernard Mallet; and The Law of Trade 
Combinations, by the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. A Policy of 
Free Exchange will be published immediately by D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The city of Venice has granted a life pension of 2,500 
lire a year to Giacinto Gallina, the Italian poet, which will 
enable him to devote himself to literature without being 
Gal- 
lina is now about forty-two years old, but wrote his first 
successful comedy over twenty years ago. 


troubled about his daily bread, as he has often been. 


Walter Savage Landor’s villa at Fiesole is at present 
the property of Prof. Willad Fiske of New York, who has 
carefully preserved all that was possible, and even re- 
stored it in many details to what it was in Landor’s days. 
Mr. Fiske has in preparation two tablets, one to the mem- 
ory of Boccaccio, who laid the scene of the Decameron in 
this neighborhood ; the other to that of Landor. 

The first nine books of the work whence came origi- 
nally the sources of the plotof Hamlet have been translated 
by Oliver Elton and will soon be published by David 


Nutt, London. The volume is the Historica Danica 
of Saxo Grammaticus. The translation is said to 


be literal, and the book can be used as a text-book by those 
It will be rather 











: : Ae , 

| Lord Weeks, the artist, is an enthusiastic climber. He 
has written Some Episodes of Mountaineering by a Casual 
Amateur, for the May Scribner. The illustrations are 


from sketches made by Mr. Weeks at the time of some of 
| his most interesting adventures. 

The cult of Edgar Allen Poe is likely to be revived 
upon by the publication of the new and complete edition 
Mr. Edmund C., 


Woodbury are preparing. 


of Poe's writings, which Stedman and 


Prof. kK. 


Woodbury is to add a new biography of Poe, written after 


George Professor 
examination of the Poe Papers, which have long been kept 
secret in the possession of Dr. G. H. Moore, librarian of 
the Lenox Library. He had kept them for a long time 
Now, 


upon his death, they have come into the possession of 


to himself exclusively, meaning to publish them. 


young Mr. Griswold of Cambridge, who promptly sub- 
mitted them to Professor Woodbury. 


1 


ai 


Two 25-cent books interesting to tex rs comes from 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
One is a collection of the uniform examination questions in 
The 


other is a pamphlet by Franklin H. Briggs, of the State 


the publishing house of C. 
drawing of the state of New York, since June, 1892. 


Industrial School at Rochester, N. Y.,on Industrial Train- 
ing in Reformatory Institutions. 

of the feminine novelists are 
John Oliver Hobbes has been 


Some of the successful 
trying their pens at plays. 
writing one in collaboration with George Moore — and a 


Mrs. Clifford, 


the author of Aunt Anne, is also writing a play. 


nice morbid production it promises to be. 


Professor C. Hanford Henderson, of the Manual Train- 
ing School in Philadelphia, will have an article in The 
Popular Science Montlily for May calling attention to 
Cause and Effect 


been sadly neglected. 


declares has 
child 


looked upon as a unit, and not as a spirit joined to a body. 


in Education, which he 


He insists that a shall be 


, 


General Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur and the 


»| Prince of India, has with much pains succeeded in prov- 
ing the battle of Shiloh. 
has been unhappy under the criticism of -his brother offi- 


; Ever since the war the general 
cers that on April 6, 1862, he lost his way; that his 


,| division was moving from the battle, not toward it; that 


, | he was laggard in going into the fight. 


over his old route with a surveyor. His division moved 


the morning of the 7th. 


bs] 


s 


life,” as he says, “ having become precarious.” 
a suggestion that fully fifty years ago Mr. Herbert Spencer 
was in favor of spelling reform, for in the course of some 
comments. upon the “absurdities and contradictions” of 
our orthography he says, “ The mere fact that there exists 
such a thing as a pronouncing dictionary carries with ita 


’ 


full condemnation of our system of written language.’ 


ing that after all he was not an inefficient commander dur- 


This charge Gen- 


eral Wallace has completely disproved, he says, by going 


seventeen miles around the left of the rebel army, toa 
position where it could advantageously open the fight on 


Mr. Herbert Spencer’s most recent publication is an 
interesting note prefacing an edition of his father’s book 
on Lucid Shorthand—a work left in MS. by the elder 
Spencer and brought out after long delay by his son—“ his 


There is 


who are making research in mythology. 
hard to obtain, however, inasmuch as half the edition is to 
be distributed among the members of the Folk Lore 
| Society. 

Mr. Cleveland Moffit and Mr. J.O, Hambridge, having 
| lived for a month behind the scenes in Hagenback’s me- 
nagerie, will write about wild beasts and their keepers for 
Hagenback’s beasts are 


not very wild, but they are interesting fellows for all that. 
Meredith Read, F. 8, A., who, with his rela- 
tive, Rev. Compton Reade, rector of Kinchester, and Mr. 
Hereford, the biographer of Charles Reade, has prepared 
for publication the memorials of the Reade family in Eng- 


McClure’s Magazine for May. 


General 


land and America, was formerly in the diplomatic service 
of the United States. 
| Read) family came to America, from oue of them George 





Two branches of the Reade (or 


Washington was descended. 

Some people in New York have recognized in a practi- 
cal way the fact that literary men and women are apt to 
be impecunious. ‘There has been a home for the needy 
who have devoted a lifetime to literature, art, or any of the 
professions. Even now the home has three four-story 
dwelling-houses at 146-150 St. Ann’s Ave., and they are 
not large enough. Sixty people were supported there 
last year. 

Mr. Henry James, writing about Trilby, says that he 
has had a private revelation of the future of the damsel. 
She “ will offer,” he says, “a still better example than 
Peter Ibbetson of the fantastic, heated and humanized.” 

Charles Georges Pouchet, the naturalist and. professor 
of comparative anatomy in the Paris Muséum d’ Histoire 
Naturelle, who recently died at Paris, leaves Le Siecle 
without a scientific editor. The name of his successor is 
His place will be difficult to fill. 

The Pegasus Club of Philadelphia is, at last, to publish 
a volume of its poems. 


not yet announced, 


The Pegasus Club is a club of 
To be admitted one not only must be a good fellow 
but also must have verses and have had them 
crowned at a meeting of the club, Then being elected, 
one must keep his end up by sending in poems to be read 
at subsequent meetings. ‘These poems are printed anony- 
mously on slips of paper, passed around among the mem- 
bers, and mercilessly criticised. If they are approved, the 
author is requested to announce himself; if not, he is un- 
happy in silence. 


poets. 
written 


When the British troops entered Philadelphia during 
the Revolution, the congress was much frightened, and the 
chaplain, Rev, Jacob Duche, wrote to General Washington, 
beseeching him to lay down his arms. The letter has 
lately been discovered in the collection of the late Colonel 
Charles Jones of Georgia, and now it is for sale in 
Philadelphia. 


The letters of Octave Feuillet, written to his wife when 


he was at the Courtof Napoleon III., have been published 
in Paris. ‘They are said to show off the writer’s servility 
rather than any of his admirable qualities. It is possible, 
however, that when he wrote them he had in mind the fact 
that letters from court, in the days of Napoleon IIL, were 
rather apt to be intercepted in the Cabinet Noir and 








ited by Mr. Thomas Mackay, editor of A Plea for Liberty, 
which was introduced by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
the chapters of this important work are The Coming In- 
dustrial Struggle, by William Maitland; National Work- 


Among 





opened by agents of the Emperor. 

Australia is cultivating its imagination rather than its 
intellect. ‘The popularity of novels is probably nowhere 
so great as itis there. It is said that ninety per cent of 
the female and seventy-five per cent of the male frequent- 
ers of the public libraries read novels almost exclusively. 
This is not strange. Australia was settled by imaginative 
That their descendants should care for ro- 
| mance is not to be wondered at. 


gold hunters. 


| 
) 
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EARTH’S LYRIC. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 
April. You hearken, my fellow, 
Old slumberer down in my heart? 
There’s a whooping of ice in the rivers ; 
The sap feels a start; 


The snow-melted torrents are brawling ; 
The hills, orange-misted and blue, 

Are touched with the voice of the rain-bird, 
Unsullied and new. 


The houses of frost are deserted, 
Their slumber is broken and done, 

And empty and pale are the portals 
Expecting the sun. 


The bands of Arcturus are slackened ; 
Orion goes forth from his place 

On the slopes of the night, leading homeward 
His hound from the chase. 


The Pleiades weary and follow 
The dance of the ghostly dawn ; 

The revel of silence is over; 
Earth's lyric comes on. 


A golden flute in the cedars, 
A silver pipe in the swales, 

And the slow large life of the forest 
Wells back and prevails. 


A breath of the woodland spirit 
Has blown out the bubble of spring 
To this tenuous hyaline glory 


One touch sets awing. 
Harper's Bazar. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

The leading event of the dramatic week has been the 
appearance of Miss Julia Marlowe at the Hollis St. 
Theatre, in two characters new to her repertoire. These 
are Letitia in ‘ The Belle’s Stratagem’ and Chatterton, in a 
one-act dramatic sketch of that name, by Mr. Ernest Lacy. 
In the former réle, Miss Marlowe won a distinct and 
pleasant success. Her beauty, vivacity, and quaint natural 
humor found freer path than in the more classic characters 
with which she has long been identified. In the absurd 
little scene, when, hoping to put her unwelcome suitor to 
flight, she puts on an impossible babyishness and clownish 
rusticity, her frank, hearty drollery carried everything 
before it, and won a well-merited tribute of thunderous 
applause. The supporting company shared the honors of 
the fortunate occasion; Mr. Jewett’s virile and comely 
Doricourt scoring a marked hit, and Miss Eytinge playing, 
with gracious charm, an old-time gentlewoman. 

Of ‘Chatterton’ one must speak with more guarded 
praise. The wondrous boy’ was, in Miss Marlowe’s pres- 
entation, beautiful to see, and the more pathetic moments 
rang touchingly and true; but abandonment to mad, tem- 
peramental passion is not, nor, it isjsafe to say, is ever likely 
tozbe, among the actress's gifts or possibilities, and therefore, 
from the supreme climax of the play, something was sadly 
missed. The interpretation is nevertheless an interesting 
one, and the attempt most worthily in the line of high and 
delicate art. 

Next week the Kendal Company comes for eight perform- 
ances, chosen from among the most popular plays in their 
repertoire. 

At the Tremont Theatre, ‘The Bostonians,’ than whom 
their name-city knows no more royal favorites, have opened 
their annual engagement with Greene and Thorne’s new 
opera, ‘ The Maid of Plymouth.’ The piece does not rank 
with the memorable successes of their repertoire, and the 
theme is handled more in the spirit of opera-bouffe than in 
that of genuine comedy; the holding up to broadest ridi- 
cule of names New England has long been wonted to honor 
being an especially regrettable feature of the operetta. 
But as its humor it cleanly, its music highly tuneful, its 
settings picturesque and its interpretation by the famous 
company full of zest, grace and jollity, it has not unde- 
servedly found favor with the town. Next week ever de- 
lightful ‘ Robin Hood ’ will renew old radiant successes. 

At the Boston Museum, Mr. Seabrooke has scored, in 
‘Tabasco,’ a most notable hit, and crowds delightedly 
applaud his quaint drolleries. The singing and dancing 
are amazingly gay and mirth-provoking, and the love of 
wholesome laughter is ministered to, very fully and hon- 
estly, from beginning to end of the merry hours. The 
opera will hold the Museum stage until further notice. 

At the Columbia Theatre,‘ The Prodigal Daughter,’ 
with its thrilling and cleverly-managed scene of the famous 
race, has secured strong hold on popular favor, but can 
remain but one more week. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Tony Pastor has well 
entertained seekers after mirth, for a pleasant week, Next 
Monday, another brief visit from ‘ Hands Across the Sea.’ 


At the Park Theatre, ‘Charley’s Aunt’ makes her fare- 
well bow to-night. The hearty good will of the town goes 
with her, and with the bright, earnest, merry lads whose 
honest fun-making has been one of the most grateful ele- 
ments ina winter not rich in such. Next week the comic 
opera ‘ The Rainmakers’ enters on a short run. 

At the Boston Theatre, Hoyt’s ‘Texas Steer’ has re. 
newed old successes. Next week a fine revival of ‘ The 
Two Orphans’ with Kate Claxton and Madame Janaushek 
in the star cast. 

The performance of Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts’ at the Tremont 
Theatre, on Wednesday afternoon, proved a powerful ex- 
A read- 
ing of the play is wont to leave one in doubt as to whether 


position of a grisly study of morbid psychology. 
it has any excuse for being. After seeing a representation 
of it, all doubt is removed; one is certain that it has no 


imaginable excuse for being. _Its interest is the interest 
that holds one gazing through the windows of a morgue. 
The case it presents is so exceptional as to have no value 
as a lesson or a type. Wantonly, hideously, purposelessly 
it adds to the world’s over-sufficient sum of sorrow. 


Mr. Thorpe’s 
Oswald is one of the greatest dramatic creations of the 


It was acted throughout to admiration. 


century, in the sense of an entirely convincing presenta- 
tion of a difficult and complex character. It is pitiless in 


its fidelity; it evinces phenomenal alike artistic insight, 





' plasticity of method, and sensitive adaptability of tempera- 
|ment. As an example of fin de siécle tragedy it will linger 
|in memory hauntingly and long. 

Mrs. Jeffreys-Goodfriend’s Mrs. Aling was powerful 
and sympathetic. Of the others each well apprehended 
| the type to be presented, and carried through the difficult 
“task with force and reserve. EK. G. 


Ss. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


tiie 
The leading number of Godey’s Magazine for April is a 
| continuation of the papers begun in the number before by 
Frederick W. Seward, and describes Secretary Seward’s 
| West India cruise; it is profusely illustrated. There are 
| the opening chapters of a serial story by Frederic Reddall, 
| called Loyal Foes, and illustrated by Robert W. Chambers. 
| It is one of the strongest and most dramatic stories that 

There is 
short story by Edgar Fawcett called A Low Life Idyl; 
another by J. H. Connelly, Licensed to Marry; and a 
third by William A. Ayres, called The Diamond Star. 
The Countess de Montagu contributes a story On the 
Ghost Train, and there are three illustrated articles— 
Little Strangers in Gray, by Olive Thorne Miller; Monte 
Carlo, by Charles H. Adams, and Fans of the Orient, by 
Laura B. Starr. Eugene E, Didier has a scholarly and 
interesting article on Poe: Reajl and Reputed. The 
poems in this number are by Marah Ellis Ryan, illustrated, 
Bruce Whitney, Clark W. Bryan, Anna Robeson Brown, 
Goode King Feldhauser and E. L. Macomb Bristol. M. E. 
W. contributes a parlor comedy called Tea at Five. The 
boys’ department, editorial and Godey’s famous fashions 
all hold their own. 


| has appeared in Godey’s under the new regime. 
a 


Besides Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward’s story, 
The Oath of Allegiance, the April Atlantic contains two 
contributions relating to war. They are Mr. Eben Green- 
ough Scott’s historical paper, General Lee during the 
Campaign of the Seven Days, and a paper on War’s Use 
of the Engines of Peace—railroads, electricity and imflam- 
mable oils—by Gen. Joseph L. Brent of the Confederate 
army. The Latin play at Cambridge fell on the anniver- 
versary of the battle of Lexington, and therefore, perhaps, 
there is some appropriateness in finding in this martial 
company a very interesting study of Early Latin Poetry, 
by Professor Tyrrell of Trinity College, Dublin. Allied 
to it is Mr. Richard Burton’s article on Nature in Old 
English Poetry, with which in turn—on the side of nature 
—Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s Secret of the* Wild Rose 
Path, a secret kept by Western birds, is not unrelated. A 
very clever horse stands for his portrait in Mrs. Elisabeth 
Gavazza’s Jerry: a Personality, and Miss Repplier con- 
tributes a characteristic little paper on Opinions. ‘Two 
Lowell’s The Referendum in Switzerland and in America, 
and Some Causes of the Italian Crisis, by W. R. Thayer. 


strength to the fiction of a strong number. 


The chief contributors to the April number of the 
North American Review are Cardinal Gibbons, who fur- 
nishes some exceedingly interesting Personal Reminis- 
cences of the Vatican Council; Mark Twain, who tells the 
Private History of the ‘Jumping Frog’ Story, and 
Governor Stone of Mississippi, who discusses The Sup- 
pression of the Lawlessness in the South. Justin Me- 
Carthy, M. P., contributes an exceedingly timely article 
on New Parties in Parliament, and the Hon. Thomas H. 
Carter, Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 





notable articles on political questions are Mr. A. Lawrence | 


Mrs. Catherwood’s strange story of The Windigo, and the | 
continuation of Mrs. Deland’s Philip and His Wife, give | 


supplies an able paper on The Republican Outlook. Prog. 
dent Andrews of Brown University, who was one of the 
delegates to the Brussels Conference last year, writes op 
Tariff Reform and Monetary Reform; Dr. J. H. Senner, 
United States Commissioner of Immigration, descrihe, 
How We Restrict Immigration ; and William F. Wharton, 
Assistant Secretary of State during President Harrison’, 
administration, outlines a plan for Reform in the Consylg 
Service. Our Navigation Laws forms the subject of 4 
paper by Charles H. Cramp, of the eminent shipbuilding 
firm, and the mutual advantages of An Anglo-American 
Alliance are set forth by Arthur Silva White, former) 
editor of the Edinburgh Geographical Magazine. (the, 
topics treated are Delicacy, True and False, by Willian 
Mathews, LL. D.; College Theatricalsas We Have They, 
by E. Irenwns Stevenson; and Land Held Out of Uy 
by J. W. Bengough. 


——...., 


—<—— 


Edward Bellamy gives his account of how he wroy 
Looking Backward in the April Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Not less interesting is Mr. William Dean Howells in , 
fifth article of his literary autobiography, My Literary 
Passions. 


he 


The clever woman whom Robert Louis Steven. 
son married, is presented in a portrait and sketch, as js 
A full page ot 


four articles tells women how to open bank accounts, } 


Keep 


also the wife of E. S. Willard, the actor. 


household expenses, and how to make a will; the Rev. 1 
De Witt Talmage points out what are the chief Enemies of 
Our Happiness ; and Edward W. Box answers the peculiar 
questions of Four Uncertain Young Women. 


Among the editorial articles in the April century ar 
an_announcement of the Life of jNapoleon, which is soce 
to begin in that Magazine, and articles on The Look from 
Above Downward and Voting by Machine, the last a de. 
scription of a recent invention designed to circumvent 
cheating at elections. Among the Open Letters in the 
same magazine, is a timely résumé of the Forestry Legis. 
lation in Europe, by Dr. B. E. Fernow, chief of the forestry 
Department. The Rev. 
Dr. T. T. Munger writes interestingly of the Head of Sir 
Walter Scott, and President William DeWitt Hyde of 
Bowdoin College discusses The Unity of the Sects ina 


division of the Agricultural 


somewhat different vein from the current tendéncy, up- 
holding the special value of the leading Protestant denomi 
nations. The editor puts on record the statement of an 
officer who heard General Bee give to General Jackson the 
famous sobriquet of Stonewall. 


Babyland, for March, is full of good things. There is 
a frontispiece to amuse baby, there are rhymes for mamma 
to sayjover to baby, and stories for her to tell. This number 
is issued by the Alpha Publishing Company (successors to 
Lothrop Magazines), Boston. 


Scribner’s Magazine for April opens with the second of 
Octave Thanet’s sketches of American, Types, suggested 
by her observations among the State buildings during the 
World’s Fair. 


in the South, whom she knows very well at homé, as it is 


In this article she describes The Farmer 


her custom to spend every winter on a plantation in Ar 
kansas. The illustrations by A. B. Frost are in his very 
best manner. A very different type of character is de- 
scribed by H.C. Bunner in his Bowery and Bohemia. His 
familiarity with the phases of New York life enables Mr. 
Bunner to describe a type ‘the real Bohemian,’ who is 
very little known and imperfectly understood by the 
general public. It is fully illustrated with sketches by 
Clinedinst. 


In the April number of St. Nicholas Tom Sawyer by 
Mark Twain and Toinette’s Philip by Mrs. Jamison come 
to an end, and the new serial, Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, 
by Howard Pyle, with his own exquisite illustrating, is 
begun. It is understood that Mr. Pyle will tell the story 
of a boy’s experiences among the pirates of the last cen- 
tury. Mrs. Jamison, author of that very popular story, 
Lady Jane, and its worthy successor Toinette’s Philip, is 
personally less known to her readers than are most av- 
thors of equal standing. 





St. Nicholas gives its readers 4 
sketch of her life, and a youthful portrait taken from an 
| oil-painting. In the ‘City Series’ Charles H. Shinn shows 
| us the good points of San Francisco, and, aided by photo 
| graphs, takes his readers through its picturesque scenes 
and recalls its unique history. In the Natural History 
| Series, Mr. Hornaday gives the young reader a most inter- 
| esting sketch of wolves and foxes, whereto skilled artists 
“have lent him their aid. The series seems to promise per- 
manent value. Dr. Eastman continues the autobiography 
of his Indian boyhood, and this time takes us upon a hunt- 
| ing-expedition. On a Glacier in Greenland, by Albert 
White Vorse, tells the adventures of a little Eskimo, from 
| that small savage’s own standpoint. Mr. Vorse was one 
of the Peary Relief Expedition, and gives a vivid and 
accurate account of the butterflies and flowers in that 
frozen land. There is also a clever fairy story by Rudolph 
Bunner, and one of David Ker’s snappy little tales. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 21. 
You forget how superior, for mortals below, 
the fiction they dream to the truth that they know. 


Moore. 
Sunpay, APRIL 22. 
Stern daughter of the voice of God! 
O duty ! 


Who art a light to guide, a rod 


if that name thou love, 


To check the erring, and reprove. 
Wordsworth. 
Monpbay, APRIL 23. 
If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile till rainbows span it. 
Larcom. 


L ucy 


Turspay, APRIL 24, 


The the true, the tender 
These form the wealth of home. 


M rs. 


good, 


Hale. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25. 
Chose best can bear reproof who merit praise. 

Pope. 
26. 


Tuurspay, APRII 


So should we live, that every how 
May die as dies the natural flower 
\ self-reviving thing of power. 

rd Houghton. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 


Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above. 


Longfellow. 


Christ Srurch Bells. 


Christ Church 
number of. ringers 
and skilful peal- 
The 
fittings has taxed to the 
but 


The success of the rehanging of the 


bells is now assured, and a suflicient 


has been secured to make their regular 
ra matter of time and practice only. renewal and 


~ 


uijustment of the delicate 


n 
utmost 
the ingenuity of the expert craftsmen employed, the 


esult has far surpassed the expectations of even the most 


thusiastic. ‘The bells are practically as perfect as when 
ey came from their moulds in 1744, and their pure, 
sweet, mellow tone verifies the tradition as to their musi- 


To accomplish this result, including also 
the 


expense of about eight hundred dollars has been incurred, 


al qualities. 


putting in order bell-chamber and ringing-room, an 
and the public is asked to assist in discharging this indebt- 
Doubles 4 
or the evening of April 18, after the celebration in the 
church, by the members of the Old Colony Guild of Bell 


Ringers under the leadership of Mr. Aston, for- 


edness. The first peal of ‘ Grandsire was rung 


Henry 


merly a ringer of St. Michaels, Coventry. According to 
the 


under the charge of this Guild, 


the English custom, bells and tower will be hereafter 


thus insuring the greatest 
Contributions 


Christ Church, 


interest and care in their preservation. 
may be sent to Henry Walker, 


42 Court street. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


M Cotes Institute, 
Mont Vernon, N. H. 
\ home school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight 
ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
SUMMER JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 


UNION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 

Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
— China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music | 

al and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BL ANEY 


Treasurer 





TUITION. 


M. 8. DEVEREUX 





AMERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau | 
: 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
— es to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly | 
-_ ified Teachers, Gov ernesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
péecial Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a | 


specialty | 
POSSE Gymnasium, 

A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, | | 


1893 Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington St. » Boston, Mass. 


BRADFoRD Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 

education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in | 
rowing. and skating. Classical and general | 
; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


For the higher 
Passed for comfort 
Stove ; lake for 


Ourse of Study ; 





Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, 


equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 


ows 
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Ow LES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 
INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 


modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free .c 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the printipalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHurMAan, President 
of Cornell University. 


Bors OUTINGS. 


The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 
summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 
a limited number for this, the summer of '94, at Brewster, Cape 
Cod, where the sea bathing is unexcelled, fishing good, and 
ample grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular to 

STEPHEN I. DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Oftice,3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 
becomes an assured success, our instructors are recognized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 
guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 

Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies. 

WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 

If cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
Properly defined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 
HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 
Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


® Venice Berl 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


itz School of Languages, 


new England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Oftices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Als for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 


series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 


ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 


exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustratel circular, showing the 
published, will be mailed on application to 


subjects thus far 


THE PRANG 


646 Washington St. 
Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
New York. Chicago. 


| PRIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
| board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Ter:»s 


able. Address. 
reasonable. Adare ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


RD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
| certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
| training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) : excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
| buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
| quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


litary Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the numbe: of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


Be SN Tor Mi 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata- 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


nstitution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. Gnunes Ww. beswenl President ad pamncnanact 


BUSSEY I 


OLGATE Acnteiie, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 

The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 
Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 

NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School: of Yale 


University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, , 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History. 
etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director _ 


Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue manied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


CHicaco | 


Rg: Alberti’ s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 


_ Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 
OMAN’S Medical ‘College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4yea 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


ROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Aypointments unsurpassed. 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


"TRE Highland Military Anahou 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 





HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master’ 


‘ 
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LOVE IS LORD. 


BY CHARLES CALVIN ZIEGLER. 


Pheebus,.sun god, southward going. 
Left earth pallid, pulseless, shrouded ; 

Love, no more his warmth bestowing, 
Left my life cold, drear, beclouded. 


Now the sun, with warm advances, 
Into earth new life infuses, 

And in me thy sunny glances 
Wake to life the sleeping muses. 


Every muse obeys Apollo, 
Love is lord of every action; 

To the verge of space I'l) follow, 
Drawn by love’s divine attraction. 


Lippincott's. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


John Sartain, the veteran mezzotint en- 
graver, boasts the largest collection of 
prints in America. He began buying them 
during his pioneer days of art in this coun- 
try, and the number of them now jealously 
guarded at the Philadelphia Women’s 
School of Design is in round numbers 20,- 
000. It is not a connoisseur’s collection of 
first proofs and rare prints, but a compre- 
hensive gallery of art. The prints are all 
systematically arranged in portfolios, ac- 
cording to artists and not according to en- 
gravers. ‘There is scarcely a painter of any 
rank who is not represented. 

Stonewall Jackson was a member of the 
Presbyterian church in Lexington, Va., and 
an admirer has presented a memorial win- 
dow to be placed in the.church. 


A medal of honor has been awarded to 
Congressman Amos J. Cummings, chair 
man of the House Naval Committee, in 
recognition of his bravery at the engage- 
ment at Salem Heights, Va. Mr. Cum- 
mings wasa sergeant-major. Inthe charge 
upon his brigade, when the men were driven 
back frem their guns, he rallied about two 
hundred men, and in the face of a galling 
fire and against a superior force drove back 
the enemy and recaptured the battery, 
which resulted in a victory that seemed im- 
possible before. 


It is now said that the first woman to 
practise law in the courts of this country 
was Miss Arabella A. Mansfield of Mount 
Pleasant, Ia., who passed a successful ex- 
amination for admission to the bar in 1869. 


The rymor that Governor Pattison of 
Pennsylvania will be elected president of 
Lehigh University when his term expires 
appears to be gaining strength. 

Mr. Dexter Smith’s decision to abandon 
his editorial work on the Beacon and on the 
Musical Record and make a long visit to 
old England will be received with regret by 
the numerous friends of this genial song 
writer. He has passed his summers in 
London for about ten years, and now in- 
tends to remain there longer than usual. 

Ex-Minister Edward J. Phelps has nearly 
recovered from his recent critical illness, 
and has resumed his lectures at the Yale 
Law School. 


Some new anecdotes have recently come 
to light in regard to the great tenor, Brig- 
noli, which illustrate his sensitiveness in re- 
gard tohis age. One day a young woman 
who wished to say something complimen- 
tary remarked, “Signor Brignoli, I have 
known you ever since I was a little girl.” 
He turned around in a fury and shouted: 
“Yes, and I have known you ever since I 
was a little boy!” 


London Truth says that Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, British Ambassador to the United 
States, will probably succeed Sir Edward 
Malet as Ambassador to Germany at the 
end of this year. 


Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris has arrived at 
New York on a visit to her family, and is 
accompanied by her youngest child. 


The terms of 80 United States senators 
expire with the present session—16 republi- 
cans and 14 democrats. New England will 
have four vacancies to fill, and Hoar of this 
state and Frye of Maine are pretty sure to 
succeed themselves, Chandler of New 
Hampshire has a fighting chance of going 
back, while George Peabody Wetmore will 
displace Dixon of Rhode Island. 








It is reported that Mrs. Jane Belmont of 
Dover, Ky., has just celebrated her 103d 
birthday. Her father, James Triplett, it is 
said, fought in the American Revolution 
and inthe War of 1812. 


built by Robert Fulton. 


Lars Kruse, who was drowned a few days 
ago, was in a way one of the most famous 
men of Denmark. He was known to all 
seamen as the captain of the Jutland Life 
Saving Corps, and lost his life in the effort 
to save a life. He has saved hundreds of 
people from watery graves, persons of al 
most every nationality. Eight kings had 
placed orders on his manly breast. There 
is talk of placing a monument to his mem- 
ory in the Danish Pantheon. 


The ownership of the summit of Mount 
Washington has passed into the hands of 
the Mount Washington Railroad Company, 
backed by the Concord and Montreal road. 
The price paid for the purchase is $56,000, 
The Summit House has proved a regula 
bonanza in profits. For ten years Walter 
Aiken of Franklin Falls, recently deceased. 
received $100,000 from that source, whil 
the railroad’s share was a much laryer sum 
Braddock Chester, the oldest 
whaling captain in New England, died re 
cently at Groton, Conn., aged eighty-four. 
He had commanded vessels from New York, 
New London and Mystic. 


Captain 


He began his 
voyages at the age of fifteen years, and 
when nineteen years 
whaler. 


old commanded a 


Thomas Cushing, for many and many a 
long year master of the Chauncy Hall School, 
celebrated his eightieth birthday last week, 
at is home, 170 Newbury street, by a fam- 
ily dinner party, which was made pleasant 
by the presence of a few of the more prom- 
inent graduates of the famous school. 

Extensive preparations are being made at 
Fredericksburg, Va., for the dedication of 
the monument to Mary, the mother of 


Washington, which will take place on May 
10th. 


At Rugby School, in England, recertly, 
portraits of Arthur Hugh Clough 
‘Tom’ Hughes were unveiled 
Bishop of London. 


and 
by the 


A statue of John Howard, the prison 
reformer and philanthropist, was unveiled 
recently at Bedford, England, his native 
place. Howard died in Russia in 1790, on 
his way to Turkey to investigate the origin 
of the pest, and the Russians raised a mon. 
ument to him. More thana century has 
passed before his countrymen honored him. 


The recent death of Lieut. John H. Alex. 
ander leaves but one colored line officer 
in the army, Lieut. Charles Young of the 
9th cavalry. Lieut. Alexander went to 
West Point from Oberlin College, and 
graduated with high rank in 1887. At that 
time there was a strong race prejudice at 
West Point which culminated in the Whit- 
taker hazing outrage, but Alexander's per- 
sonal character made him popular in his 
class, and did much to bridge over the 
chasm between the races. 


Sam Jones, the revivalist, concedes that 
he has not made a convert of ex-Senator 
Ingalls; he “only began on him.” The 
job was too big to be done off-hand. 

Gov. Norihen of Georgia is an active 
member of the Baptist denomination, and 
reports are that he will abandon political 
life at the end of his present term and take 
up some form of religious work. 


Truxton Beale, son of the late Gen. Ed- 
ward Beale of California, who was minister 
to Greece and afterward to Persia under 
the Harrison administration, has become 
engaged to Miss Harriet, daughter of the 
late James G. Blaine. One of Mr. Beale’s 
sisters is married to John R. McLean, the 
proprietor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, and 
the other is the wife of the Russian minis- 
ter to Greece, M. Bakmetiff. 


Henri Charles Georges Pouchet, natural- 
ist and son of a more noted naturalist, 
Felix Archimede Pouchet, died in Paris, 
Friday, 61 years old. He had been since 
1879 professor of comparative anatomy in 


In September, | 
1807, it is reported, she witnessed the trial | 
trip of the Clermont, the first steamboat 


cninicibhiacondin 
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the museum of natural history, had _re- 
| ceived the ribbon of the Legion of Honor 
| was scientific editor of Za Siécle and had 
written many treatises on ethnological and 
biological subjects. 


| is in a very bad humor because the famous 
|tenor Tamagno has refused to create the 
g 

jtenor role in his new opera ‘ Radcliffe,’ 
| adding insult to injury by explaining that 
|“ he did’nt think it worth the trouble.” 


William Waldorf Astor has got together 


The younger Italian composer Mascagni | 


& Co. 


EASTER 


DUGHESSE GLOVES 


Chandler 


| 
| 


|a very aristocratic set of editors for his} 


| expensive Pall Mall Magazine. One of 


| them is a retired judge of the India service | 


who draws a modest fension of $50,000 a 
year. 

Mrs. Waite, the wife 
Colorado, is forty-eight years of ag 
her husband is sixty-nine years. 
widow and he 


She wasa 
a widower when they married. 


She is interested in the Woman's Christian 


one like her husband. 


rhe Rev. Stephen Beggs of Jolie 
has just completed his seventy-second year 
in the university. He is now ninety-three 





years of age, but preached two Sundays 


igo. Another old clergyman is the Rev’ 
tis Wing of Newtou Junction, N. H., who 
is ninety-five \ 


j 


years of age,and has been in 


the ministry for seventy-one years. 
Senators Gorman of Maryland and{Irby 

of South Carolina 

of the Senate. 


are the baseball cranks 
Both are old players and 
both won great reputation at the game. 
Gorman used to be a pitcher and Irby was 
tirst base and captain of a team that never 
lost a game. 


It is said that the Empress Eugenie writes 
all her letters with the famous ‘ diamond 
pen’ with which the treaty of Paris was 
signed. It isa quill plucked from a golden 
eagle’s wing,and mounted with diamonds 
and gold. 


The Hungarian Government has just 
commissioned the painter Munkacsy to 
paint a picture representing the appeal of 
Maria Theresa to her subjects in 1741, when 
her country was menaced by Frederick the 
Great. 


How’s This! 











for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 


him perfectly honorable in all business trans- 
actions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O. Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upen the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 


free. 


WHY DO WE 


Sell all our goods to the trade in sealed bot- 
tles? When we first put our products on 
the market we arranged to sell case goods 
in sealed bottles and also in bulk, so that 
druggists could sell our purified brandies, 
&c., in small quantities (pints and half-pints) 
from the bulk goods. We soon found that 
all druggists were not reliable, for when the 
bulk goods were exhausted they would sub- 
stitute cheap liquors which brought them a 
larger profit, and represent them as the 
Cushing Process Co.'s purified goods, thus 
deceiving the buyer who asked for ours. 
This coming to our knowledge, we investi- 
gated several cases and found it to bea fact. 

Then we established a rule to sell our 
goods only in SEALED BOTTLES to the 
trade, thereby protecting the public and 
ourselves. 





Our goods received the highest prize at 
the late World’s Fair at Chicago over all 
all competitors. This is significant, because 
awards were made only on the highest 
grades of exhibits. 
are indorsed by all the leading physicians. 


CUSHING PROCESS CO., 
580 Washington Street, Boston. 





of the governor of | 


| 
We, offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 


We the undersigned, have known F. J. | 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and believe 


bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimonials | 


Our purified stimulants 


Full Assortment Latest Styles, 


Perfect in Fit. 


Reasonable Prices. 


£26 
ye, while | 


lemperance Union, and thinks there is no 


‘Chandler & Co. 


WINTER STREET, 


BOSTON. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Orfice Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204, 162.58 
LIABILITIES 21 537,527.35 


$1, 666,035.23 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issuer! at the old life rate premium, 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all 
Policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
surrender and paid up insurance values to which 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Oftice. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary 
WM. B. TURNER, Assv. Sec 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every tamily must eventa 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director; 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability, 
| With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
| to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 

nerals after approved modern methods in a 
quiet professional manner and would. respect 
| fully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile, 
ex Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 
| F. A. Osgood, Rev. John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 
| Elisha Honan. Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon. 
| H. 8. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 3. Lee, 
| Esq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and might 
|calls received at Private Oftice, 188 Common 
| wealth avenue. 





AGENTS $75 4 WEEE 
ome AT HOME 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. the mot 
eru method, used iu ai! factories 

i plate new goods. Plates go!i, 
jsiiver, nickel, ete , on 

GPievreirs. table- ware, bic 
all metal goods; fine ou 
agents; diff-rent sizes; always 
ready; no battery: no toy; 5° 
experience; no limit to plating 

: @ gteat money mak t. 


ae, - ceeded: - 
W. P. HARRISON & CO.. Clerk No. 15, Columbus, Ohio. 


John Edward Hannigan 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 

al Estate. 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester. Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approve 
style of suburban architecture ; substantial, 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; locate 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steain ane 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land con- 
stantly increasing in value, very little ready 
cash is required to purchase these delightful 
homes, and mortgages or the purchase money 
may run for a long time ata very low rate. d 

HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sq., Room 6, Boston. 


| mae Ue cnled 
__ FAT PEOPLE 

| | Pagx Opesrry Prius reduce yourweight PER 
tte yt y ands amonthb. - 








Strictly Confidential, 
PARK REMEDY CO., Boston, Mas 
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‘‘ONCE ON A TIME.” 





BY MENZIES MACDONALD 
time in the ruddy light— 
santhemums were in their glory 
came tosay good-night, 

AY ew for ust one little story 
agri like her 
rago, somew here or other, 


Pad 


er how 
( ol 
made a stir, 
her mother, 


‘ ! ht her doll and 
‘ ught 
4 egged a story tron 
and listless, also crossed 
I ttle story begging beauty 
ws of how another glossed 
tory telling du 


ty 


referred 
I ended 


tale 


» fairy and a giant 


ose; and ol! 


A NEW FRIEND. 


s morning to net door apr ict 


form of a delicacy from 


he invalid—that we went 


1 with increasing zest as the 
nomi t on tne evening 

} 
led 


f necessity a one-si afiair, 


liss brumiley., with the sole Ci 


walk he day before Squire P 
or 


promised to have an order filled f 


ap’n 


nd increased a 


Sauls in ordel 


\ 
ay DY 


ntil somebody happe ned by 


ntry supplies, when one lives at i dis 
from their source, do not come in 


ke the tides. Their seasons of ebb and 


vy might well be repres« nted in algebrak 


ila by x [wo factors in the present 
m were a stray cow and her owner. 
[he squire, after a luckless chase in the 


at of a September afternoon, glowing and | 


Miss 


ley, who opened a hospitable gate and 


lof wrath, came suddenly upon 


ted h 


im to come in with her to the cool 


j 


a , and 


refresh himself with raspberry 


rub. As the story of his grievance grew 
his anger cooled, 


Homeric proportions, 


is heart, expanding abnormally with 


ontinued refreshment and. sympathy, 


mpted him to offer any assistance in his 
ower to the lone women, who kept neither 


rrand boy nor horse, and so were liable to | 
€ Biblical embarrassment of empty cruse 
1 Darrel 
immediately upon the squire’s return we 
ad the joy of taking the order to the store. 
and seeing the leisurely weighings and 


meas 


irings develop from shapeless masses 
to square-ended parcels, tied with criss 
ssings and bow-knots of brownish twine. 
snapped off sharply against the cap 
s hard little finger. More than once it 
seemed to us that the scales were not 
le; the weight end going up too far 
ne. When it came to the precious 
i Old Hyson tea, we remonstrated. 


t { 
hati 


pt. Lamb, you made a mistake, 


Was ( t quarter of a pound.” 
WI i€Ss my eyes, if my hand didn’t 
s! > Car’ful next time.” 
the recording angel looked the 
other w and very likely turned back a 
two to rub out any dark mark that 
ave accrued in his youth against the 
4ptain > name. 
Ms 
Sirs. |} 


Fe€CkK Sat between us on the broad 


UgSsy as we set out early the 


Xt Morning j; . by ; 

~ Horning in the direction of Harris, and 
Puloted old h ckilf Bid 
‘ay OG Zach skilfully down Meetin’us 
fll, past th 


‘he ruins of the lamented sacred 
hich were matter for shying to 
But our hostess held 


UUGing w 


the orthodox beast. 


a firm rein in each hand well up under her 
| chin, and addressed soothing remarks to 
| Zach, who listened with one ear as he made 
| long diagonals down the hill, marking his 
| initial with the wheels all along the damp 
roadway. The brook at the foot of the hill 
was at its lowest, so we boldly plunged in 
with muce rocking over stones, to give the 
beast a drink, and as boldly strained and 
struggled up the steep bank on the other 
side. This was also an economic measure, 
we learned, as the off-wheel tire rattled be- 


it was too dry, 


cause 
th 


brook would stop its creak. 
\t this point our ways diverged, as the 
road to Harris wound up the hill; so, taking 


} 


armful 





an ol parcels, we ae scended from the 

buggy and walked along the brookside in| 
| midst of an apology for a country thor 
|oug fare (,rass grew between the ruts, 
ja 1d golden-rod with pale asters biossomed 
| re. On either side the untrimmed bushes 
| de t k hedge wh the spiders laid 
laim tft Sport 1 ig the I list Mmngy webs 
vit the satis! tion ol eometrical pre es 


rs; looping them from high slender twigs 


id fe ul ssl swinging like mad acrohbats 
ill their gauzy cable caught and gave them 
it t-rope for other pranks Even now 
}with the air, sumacs and 
imp maples and blackberry leaves had 
;}putont Up liest colors defy ng the fate 
i that already had them in its grasp 


Everything was dewey, sweet and still. 


Presently a cricket chirped and then an 


} other; and in the distance a meadow-lark 
| like a rejected lover sang indefinitely, “ You 
ire so oO 

| Che cott ige We sought stood a little back 


| from the highway. three quarters hidden by 
lilacs and rose-bushes, and a huge trumpet 
eper in full scarlet flower There was a 
| tangle of hor suckle atits roots, unearthly 
SW ta 1 late. | ile blossoms that the bees 
were at \ wide porch, over-generous fot 
| the country, he i wicker chair and round 
| tabl 
\s the gate creakeu, Miss Brumley, ina 
| pink yingham gown and long white apron, 
lea ne to the open door It was jelly day, 
land the odors of a whole summet followed | 
| hi r out into the cooler air. Our brief coun- 
| try experience had taught us the primary 


lesson that company is not needed at crises, 


and we hastened to withdraw after giving 
our parcels into the young girl's hands. 
But she urged us so genuinely to stay, that 
| we lingered, and at last consented, as we 
knew we should if we could be of service. 
Certainly we could make ourselves very use- 


ful. 


porch 


voices on the cool 


the heat 


‘The sound of our 


would mitigate of the 
kitchen, and in ten minutes we could help 
fill the glasses 

kind 
the one we had dreamed of fiuding 
the of 


moreover whose 


Here was another of woman from 


a wo 


man with manners a princess: 


delicate 


| looked as if they had never done anything 


a 


| woman hands 


less graceful than lute-work in kings’ 
palaces. 
The long nrorning was holiday time. 


Glasses with a silver spoon to carry off the 
heat were filled, cooled and labelled. 
invalid inthe bedroom close by was curious 
to know what all the talking was about. 
talk too,” 
“Come right here, Grace, 


* You can’t work and she 


severely. and 


tell me who’s outthere.” The interruptions 


were many and annoy! but our 


ne 
ne 


friend accepted them, as we found after-| 


wards she accepted everything that came 
to her, with a sunny, elastic spirit and never 
failing kindliness. 

That day was but the beginning of rare 
days to lay up in memory. Sometimes we 
sat on the porch steps and looked ove 
portfolios of sketches. This was the winte1 
work after berries and fruits were gathered, 
canned and jellied, and made into fragrant 


jams and marmalades. Sometimes we 


posed for our friend when the artist-cook 


became the artist designer; playing a 
warming-pan for mandolin in an Eastern 
balcony scene, or balancing kitchen crocks 


on our hea@is as Greek maidens with am- 
phore. The stern old woman in her elbow 
chair looked upon it as a degenerate sort of 
play in a working world, where jelly-making 


brought sureresults. She, too, often posed, 
‘ 
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and a good soaking in | 


J he | 
said, | 


new | 


though unconsciously, as Roman matron or 
Puritan grandma, her resolute features soft- 
ened by cap and kerchief that owed their 
We, 
with young enthusiasm, hailed the artist so 
newly discovered, and brought to her all 
our books that promised material for illus- 
\lready we saw “G. B.” writ 
large across the glowing future, and wasted 


daintiness to another touch than hers. 


tration 


many good sleeping hours in plots for com- 
pelling the eyes and ears of an unapprecia- 
tive world 

the old house 
instinct, from the white 
kitchen 
tloor 

to 
she quoted when we wondered at 
Che White Queen, who takes 
a kindly interest in all 


once a week to red 


kverything about was 


dainty with artistic 


behind the spoons and 


skimmers to the scoured and white 


tables. “I am too graceful do these 


ings,” 


tl 


everything 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


my affairs, comes in 


We call her 


up things 





Mother Hyatt, but it isn’t good enough for 
her. She is as angelic in a sick-room as my 
dear grandmother, who was never happy 
unless she could comfort somebody | 
often wonder what she has been doing in 
eaven all summet 

‘But about my house: yes, there is a 
great deal to be done, but I am up before 
ithe sun, and could do it all if my hands 
were not more useful in other ways. It 
marks me as over proud, 1 know.” She 


smiled contentedly, and we knew then that 
all Hilltop’s comment 
not chill the 
veins nor add one drop of bitterness to her 


and censure could 


nor hinder even flow in her 


cup of life 

Her own rom we longed to carry off in 
our kodak that already held a dozen interi- 
ors, and was a constant surprise to our good 
neighbors We thought of our own room 
at the squire’s with its green-paper curtains 
1} up 


uneasily rolled and disagreeable to 
two clean 


touch; our rag mats with vivid 


| colors, our painted chairs that came off on 
the 


we wished to go; 


backs of our gowns and held us when 


our high bedstead with 
pink calico valance, and orange and blue 


quilt above a mighty feather bed; our tiny 


| pillows edged with home:knit lace, our nar- 


row looking-glass that made us wonder 

| what our friends could see in us to tolerate; 
and our wall-paper that we never men 
| tioned 


Here was a little, crooked room, where 


the ceiling stooped down to a four-foot 
height on one side and thrust out a dormer 
window with thin muslin curtains full ruffled 
and held back by old-fashioned brass lily 
knobs and knots of pale pink ribbon. 


oval mirror above a bowlegged low boy that 


The 


did duty as toilet-table and chiffonier, was 
also draped daintily, and gave back one’s 
casual expression with the precision of a 





snap shot. There was a low couch with 


wide pillows, a white rug, a round stand 


with crooked legs, a narrow mantel over a 


tiny corner fireplace, holding two tall silver 
tray. 
Knobbed brass andirons held birch sticks 


lcandlesticks with snuffers and 
| laid for a fire; books everywhere,and a pink- 
| lined work-basket added the last touch of 
| homeliness. A frieze of sketches in water- 
color ran around the room like a procession 
Above the 


snowed-in hamlet with a rosy glow from the 


| 


| of the equinoxes. fireplace a 
setting sun, a cold thread of moon above 
the church-spire. Over the east window a 
mist of trees just touched by spring, with a 
wandering line of brook among their roots, 
and a robin with two straws in his bill plan- 
| ning a nest. Beyond, a garden of scarlet 
| poppies and a flight of birds ; and touching 
the winter scene, aglory of goldenrod and 
cardinal flower with its feet in a 
brook, 


It was all like the magic of a dream, and 


stony 


we dreaded to see it fade away before our 
eyes. 

One evening we came just after tea, and 
stayed to be called for by our host on his 
way home from church committee meeting 
at the elder deacon’s. The grandmother 
was asleep after a weary day, and peace 
had descended upon the lonely little house. 
The night was cool, with a foretaste of the 

coming winter. We were asked directly up 
| to the little crooked room where the birch 
|fire was burning softly, with a low moon 
| looking in at the west window. Miss Brum- 
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ee 


ley sat on the rug full in the firelight, and 
we all watched the creeping flames like de- 
vout Parsees. We were thinking of the 
summer already closed, and our lost op- 
portunities; and one said, “ To think we 
did not know you all these months!” 

Miss Brumley mused a moment. 

“To think you do not know Abner Ged 
die! That is what I have to regret for you. 
You have lost a great deal out of your lives 
—and don’t know it. 1 can talk to both of 
you about him, because you have sense, 
and don’t look on all men as possible lovers. 
Of course you know Hilltop gossip. So do 
I. It's like most gossips, and 
doesn't reach me. I mean, the real me. Of 
course, it would annoying if it were 
worth while; if there weren't better things 
to think about. After weeks with 
you, that have put something new into my 
life, 1 couldn’t in justice let you go away 
without knowing the one real man in Hill- 
Only I'm afraid I shall fai! to make a 
He is working too hard, 


untrue, 
be 


these 


top. 
picture for you. 
l asked the young minister about him last 
He always has worked too hard. 
He always will work too hard. It’s in him, 
You don’t mind my telling this to you? 
I wanted you to know that he 
a real just stuffed clothes. 
And he never has to entertain you with his 


Sunday 


Thank you 


is man; not 


| pedigree ; just a son of Adam, which wasa 


son of God. _ It’s all put down in Genesis. 
Besides, it shows in his eyes. Nothing un- 
dignifies him. He can teach district school 
with its babble of noisy young ones, or hoe 
corn or hold the plough, feed pigs or read 
Plato. Big and httle are all one to him. 
His body does its work well, and so does 
They work together like man 
and angel. A strong team, isn’t it? If you 
meet him in the potato-patch, he takes off 
whatever he calls a hat with as much grace 
is no 


his mind. 


as if it were his Sunday’s best; and 
more atfected by his clothes than a scare- 
crow 

“ Aunt Tisky thinks I shall marry him,” 
Miss Brumley laughed softly. “He still 
has the spirit of a man,” she added. “When 
we came here I was a child ten years old. 
He was my one real friend in school. They 
said | was proud. Very likely. I suppose 
I did keep apart from what I didn't like. I 
must have been a dreaatul little prig. Love 
of humanity developed slowly in me. and 
not very far. Abner looked out for every- 
thing that was stepped on, from a hopper 
toad to a dirty youngster with a stubbed 
toe. I'm afraid | looked the other way. | 
was different, they said. But they were 
different too. Abner was the only one of 
them all that liked me and took my part. | 
was disagreeable enough to need it all. 
The big boys made fun of him, but his loy- 
alty was the enduring kind. I am four 
than Abner. Everybody 
thought I was a great deal older, and ] was 
1 call myself four years older 
now to him when I want to be motherly. 
He was really older ‘than I, with a deep ex- 
perience of trial and unsatisfied ambition 
that made him a n@an long before his time. 
I look back on those days with a feeling of 
motherly pity for the plucky, freckled little 
Abner, who was so proud when I, who had 
been the taller, had to look up to him, and 
who took everything hard, from measles to 
affliction. 

“He of Dr. Holland’s new 
Adams. The: force and genius that were 
born in him came from another generation, 
and made the most of them. I often 
wonder what he would have been witha 
father and mother until now. Hampered 
and limited, 1 know; never let to do as he 


months older 


proud of it. 


was one 


he 


| chose, any more than his grandfather was 


| 





before him. They were small souls, that 
would have fed their eaglet on chicken 
meal. Now he has his liberty in a way. 
Liberty is good for the soul. Otherwise 
light comes to it through cracks, and stinted. 
Bars great hindrance and make 
shadows.” 


are a 


She leaned forward to put another stick 
on the fire, which flashed suddenly in her 
face and made her beautiful. 

“ You would love Abner if you knew him. 
Not as I do, for I know him as nobody else 
J have seen him grow from the 

Perhaps you think 


can. 


ground. there is a 


aa I ae 


| 
| 
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flavor of romance here, but there isn’t. If 
Abner were really dying, I would marry 
him. But I care too much for his future. 
I simply stand out of his way and keep 
shadows from him, my own as well as the 
others. He will understand it some day 
better than he does now, dear boy. 

“Am I lonely here? Oh, no. When 
my candle is snuffed out at night I lean 
across my window-sill and hark to all the 
small voices in the night-world till it seems 
as if each separate little praise belonged to 
me. Inthe city itis different. The tiny, 
clear notes are confused in the great money- 
making roar, and the world seems to hurry 
away from the stars. Here we are always 
sailing towards them. When we do make 
port, I wonder if earth will seem as near as 
they do now. 

“ My own thoughts keep me busy in new 
worlds till sleep shuts the door and makes 
universal harmony. I need all the daytime 
cares and perplexities to keep me from 
being visionary. Sleep-walking in the sun 
shine is against the law of our own life, 
which takes care of our bones gratuitously. 

“You wonder if I am ever unhappy? 
Who:can be miserable unless they choose 
it, with books, and plenty of work, and all 
one’s faculties in good order? I see more 
than I can think about every hour; and in 
some way that I can feel but not explain, 
everything seems to weave itself into the 
warp of my life, and make patterns that are 
pictures to me always.” 

“IT s’pose,” said Squire Peck, as tired 
Jack picked his sleepy way up the hill and 
stumbled at pebbles—“ I s’pose you got all 
talked out down there, ’twas so late. | 
never could see for the life of me what 
women folks had to say to each other. 
They don’t go to town meetin’ or read the 
papers. But if I'd been there an’ told you 
what a fight we'd had over the little parson, 
and how our side come out ahead, you 
wouldn’t have run out o’ talk all 
long. 

“The brethren voted to give the young 
feller a clean four hundred dollars in cash, 
and the rent o’ the parsonage, besides a 
donation visit in the fall after butcherin’. 
The parsonage is worth good sixty dollars 
a year. Then, come spring and fall, our 
women folks turns out an’ helps clean house 
and set things to rights, and give advice. 
It keeps ‘em chirk, and gives ‘em some- 
thing to talk about for a spell. 
wives—well, they're a queer lot, take 'em 
allin all. They don’t take nat'rally to the 
washtub, but they do like to have a finger 
in the pie when it comes to sermons. Sorry 
that there ain't a wife here, but then he’s 
got a sister that’s a widow an’ no children, 
Mighty good chance for her. Ministers’ 
wives ain't gifted in the kitchen-line, far’s 
I can see, but I do’ know but what their 
sisters may be, ‘specially if they've been 
married to smart business men an’ got 
started straight. 

“If I get my guess though, that sister’ll 
have to step out fore long, and let some- 
body else step in. Understand? | ain't so 
blind but what I can see thr6ugh a ladder 
yet. An’she’ll do better’n most of ’em if 
she is different. They all has to be queer 
some way, an’ if he can put up with it I do’ 
know as we've got any call to make re- 
marks, The old women won't help matters 
any, but that’s their lookout.” 


winter 


Ministers’ 





Chiko and His Wife. 


The life of the wonderful pair of chimpan- 
zees in Central Park is said by the New 
York Times to be as regular as clock-work. 
Like all well-bred foreigners, Chiko and his 
wife never miss their morning coffee. Two 
raw eggs stirred up in it adds to its nourish- 
ing effects, and it is served at 7 o’clock 
A.M., piping hot in a big bowl. Chiko takes 
the bowl up in his hands, like a man, and 
empties it in short order. He is a good 
judge of’ coffee, too, and if the brew hits his 
fancy he will show his appreciation by clap- 
ping his hands. Some men who grumble 
at their wives, whether the coffee is good or 
bad, might well take a lesson from Chiko. 

At 10 o’clock the couple sit down to 
breakfast which consists of half a loaf of 
bread apiece, a raw carrot, five oranges, 


a 


five bensant, four ‘egein, — a piece aa] 
raw cabbage. ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ 
in his velvet ‘ knickers,’ and with his long 
curls, who is eating an orange outside the 
cage, spatters the juicy fruit all over his 
face and makes a sight of his collar, tie, and 
the front of his jacket. Chiko and Johanna 
peel their oranges and bananas in the neat- 
est possible manner, and throw away the 
orange seeds. They also throw away the 
cores of the apples. 

After breakfast Johanna takes a little 
trapeze exercise, while her husband works 
up his muscle with a pair of wooden dumb- 
bells, for all the world like a member of the 
New York Athletic Club. He had a pair 
of iron bells once, and came near breaking 
out of his cage with them. Dinner, which 
is nothing but a second breakfast, comes at 
4 o'clock, and at 7 Chiko takesa nightcap 
of coffee with two eggs in it and goes to 
bed, accompanied by his spouse. 

“What's the matter with the fellow?” 
who has had eyes for nothing but the chim- 
panzees ever since the show has been atthe 
Garden. Chiko was rolling over and over 
uttering doleful moans, while Johanna sat 
hunched up in a corner, disconsolate be- 
cause she could not help her suffering mate. 
* Been 
eating too much again, you greedy beast,” 
said he in Portuguese, as Chiko rushed to 
the bars and pointed to his stomach sug- 
gestively. A spoonful of senna was handed 
him through the bars, and he drank it just 
as a boy drinks cod-liver oil, not because he 
likes it, but because he is obliged to. 

Marquez has a medicine chest conse- 
crated to the use of Chiko and Johanna. 
When despondent—they get the blues, just 
like human beings—then they are cheered 
up every day by four tablespoonfuls of a 
soup, the preparation of which is kept a 
secret. For fever, they 
phate of quinine- 


Marquez was on hand, however. 


are dosed with sul 
two small papers a day. 
For a cold, Chiko gets three tablespoonfuls 
of port wine twice aday. He adores port 
wine, and is human enough to catch a cold 
six days out of seven, and to sneeze with 
preternatural 
around. 

In fact, if men knew as much about their 
ailments as does Chiko, though the drug- 
gists might prosper, the doctors would cer- 
tainly have a hard time in pulling through 
the year. When Chiko falls ill, he an- 
nounces the fact by adismal groan. He 
has fever. Mr. Marquez comes to the cage 
and asks, “ What's the matter? What do 
you need?” 

No answer from Chiko. 

“Is it senna?” 

No answer from Chiko. 

“Is it the soup, angelic one?” 

No answer from Chiko, 

“Is it the port wine, apple of my eye?” 

Chiko hesitates, halting as it were be- 
tween love and duty. But he knows that 
port wine warms him up, and he is too 
warm already. So he maintains silence. 

“ Is it the quinine, my{pet?” 

A dismal groan is Chiko’s, “ Yes; 
the quinine he- wants,” and he gets it. 

At other times one may see him beckon- 
ing to Marquez, and then pointing to 
various portions of his chest and body. 


vigor when his keeper is 


it is 





Watch this space next week 


MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and Invigorates the Body, 
Soothes the System, Cures Inflammation, 
and Surprisingly Softens and Whitens 
the skin. 

MANICURING, 50c. 


ae sample of Hysionic lao, Bath 
Soap to all callers this week 


37 TEMPLE PLACE, - - - BOSTON. 





asked the long-haired Darwinian student, | 
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FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 
SELLING AGENTS, 
7 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 
Hilicrest Property, 
Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 


Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John 


Hancock Building, to look over our plans 


and list of high-class property. 


320 & 321 John Aancock Building 


178 DEVONSHIRE S!I,, 35 FEDERAL ST., 


Near Corner Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobberin » breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex- 
per nsive than others and never gets foul. The 

orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 

‘ace. make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhiti. Boston, Room 2. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun- 
|}ions and all troubles of the 


‘eet. 

Warranted Hand-Made. 
Need no breaking in and 
recommended by our best 
j poyeicians, Send “i pam- 

Order by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 

8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold From Stock or Made to Order. 


Unnatural 


easreet ‘hill tas 


HORSES, 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 

weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 

DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 

Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 

549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 

BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


Surgeons { EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
7 DANIEL 0. LEE. 


Calls mote day or night. 


WANTED. 


An active or silent partner, with $2,000 
capital, in a business enterprise, patented 
article, a monopoly, needed in homes, 
hotels, restaurants, meat markets, car- 
penter shops, factories, &c. Pr@bable 
profits $25,000 to $50,000 per annum. 
Address, T. P. S. “Boston Commonwealth,” 

120 Tremont Street, boston, Mass. 














OR 
WEEKS —/o0R rou. 











To buy lots at Newton High. 
lands, at present prices—3 minutes 
from Depot and Electric cars—Ever, 
lot will be advanced 3O per cent. 
April Ist. 


Free Tickets to all who 


investigate. 


Wish ¢t 


CALL OR WRITE, 


C. P. DELANEY. 


504 Exchange B’ld’g, 53 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


Dr. Hale's Sermons. 


Sermons preached by Rev. Edward E. Hak 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, dur 
ing the present season, are published 
ered in the 


Commonwealth Series 


in convenient tract form. 


as deliy 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 

Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 

Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3 cts 
NOW READY: 

The People’s Religion. (Feb. 11.) 

Love of Country. (Feb. 25.) 

Lent. (Mar. 4.) 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 


Address, 
Commonwealth Publishing Co., 


120 TREMONT Sr., Boston, Mass 


BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, 
Archeology. 

The American Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Month!y. One Dollar a 
year. 


Classical aid Criental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrationsin each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs. 
Davis .and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 














24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 
BIBLIA PUBLISHING CoO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
# pocet Sine siabit Cured in 10 
OPIUM 3 seis. Sere ee 
Perfect | Snesirr axxrs 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Fitting | our ust’ 
DR. PHELPS, 
20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 
BAI Ds NO CURE 
JOHN CONLON & CO., 
198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES : 
GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY — RY BRANDY. 
Swiss Moun‘2in n’ain Mee’ Bitters. 


Sol:' at first class livicis, Wime Merchap™ aod 
nd for Price List. 








1894 


4 PRIL 21, 


local and general, cured 


starvation diet. 


Obesity, 
Thinness, OR LACK OF FAT, 


Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


or oper ations 


Flat or Contracted 


ievelops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


No Charge for Consultation. 


DR. ALBerk!. RESDoER. 


PARK 


5 


GROWN WISER. 





pY CHARLES BUXTON GORING. 


to watch her girlish head 
ver work; the sunlight stole 
, her wayward hair, and spread 
icircling aureole 


~ ooked so slight, so innocent! 
[thought at twenty-one or so, 
With all-sufficient self-content, 


-new so much she did not know 


F ormen grow old in knowing, taught 
By | things as well as good; 

M was in the world, I thought, 
And hers in gentle solitude. 

But now, at twenty-four, there lies 


Such wisdom won of joy and pain, 
Deep shining in her quiet eyes, 

As I may never more attain. 
I might not learn it, if I would, 

This strange sweet thing she understands: 
It came to her with motherhood 

And tiny touch of baby hands! 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 


ACROSS ASIA ON A BICYCLE 
UNDERTAKEN BY 
ICAN STUDENTS. 


TWO AMER 


no parade, and scarcely themselves 

g the importance of what they pro- 
ito do, two young American students 
New York, June 
most remarkable journeys of the 
afterward, lacking 
y days, these young men returned to 
Ari- 


encom- 


ed from 23, 1890, on 
ne of the 


Three years 


nti 
sUTY 


New York, by way of San Francisco, 
New Mexico, having 
world. They had traveled on 
icycles no less than 15,044 miles, which is 
aid to be the longest continuous land jour- 
ey ever made around the world. But this 
was merely incidental; they were inspired 
by higher purposes than “ record-breaking.” 
Messrs. Allen and Sachtleben, aged 
venty-two and twenty-four years respec- 
ly, were graduated from Washington 


ona and 


passe -d the 


‘ 


s to 


University in St. Louis on June 13, 1890. 
They had obtained a thorough theoretical 


college-training, and they wanted to see the 
ul side of life and to study the peo- 
Old World. They decided to 

do all of the travelling possible on bicycles, 
although neither one of them had ever 
ridden a wheel, in order to see the countries 
through which they passed more thorough- 
and to come into closer relation with the 
abitants. It never was their intention 
simply to make a ‘bicycle tour around the 
world.’ They were following the example 
of the medieval scholars who roamed afoot 
through Germany, France, and Italy. But 
they were to cover a field which their pro- 
totypes had never dreamed, and so they 

alled in the bicycle to their aid. 

The day after they received their degrees 


practi 


pies of the 


ou 


| 
iy 


inhat 


they started out on their journey, and a]enough clear grains could be obtained to 
week | ‘ater sailed for Liverpool. After they | polish a diamond, the nature of the sub- 
had wheeled through Great Britain, they|stance would be definitely determined. 
perfected their plans for crossing Europe | About two hundred pounds of the meteoric 
and Asia. The most difficult part of their|iron was examined, and specimens which 
journey, they well knew, would be that por-| appeared to contain diamonds were dis 
ton of the route which lay through west-| solved. The exhibit of diamond-cutting in 
me : a entral China and the desert of |the mining building of the World’s Fair 
ie » By the kindly aid of Minister Lin-| gave the opportunity for trying the experi- 
“a. pts 5 to convince them of | ment, and Tiffany & Company made prep- 


dissuade then 
tained a s 
ambassador in London. 

When 
from a better 
Window, the, 
on their long, 
Rey. They 


that were in the way and to 
ntirom their attempt, they ob- 
pecial passport from the Chinese 


they had seen southern Europe 
point of vantage than a car- 
fy set out from Constantinople 
perilous, and arduous jour- 
were the first from another 


never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


|a hissing noise showed that it was being 
| cut. 
|mond was polished. 


can be readily relieved. 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly temproved | 
by this method. 


Chests, 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


SQUARE. 





continent since the days of Marco Polo to 
cross the Chinese empire from the western | 
| boundary the capital, Peking—and in 
many places they followed close in the foot- 
ps of the great Venetian traveller. 
ization has made but little progress in this | 
of the world since the thirteenth 
century, and their eyes rested on many of 
the aston 
| ishment of the emissary of Kublai Khan 

Allen and Sachtleben have writ 
| ten a graphic account of their remarkable 
journey from Constantinople to Peking, and 
| this will be published in The Century, 
with the May number. They met 
with many curious and startling adventures, 
and these they tell with a simplicity and 
modesty as if they not unusual epi- 
sodes in the rounding out of a college edu- 
cation. They took more than 2500 photo- 
graphs of scenery and phases of life that 
curious European eyes had never looked 
upon before, and many of these 


to 


| ste Civil- 


| 


| 


region 


| the self-same sights that awoke 


Messrs. 


be- 
ginning 


were 


will be re- 
produced. 

The young men served, in 
the advance couriers of American progress. 
They bore the 


a measure, as 


‘stars and stripes’ strapped 
to the handle-bars of their bicycles, to peo- 
ple who learned for the first its 


time of 


significance. 


Diamonds in Meteorites. 


In areport made rae George F. Kunz to 
the United States Geological Survey, says 
Harper’s Weekly, an interesting account is 
given of an experiment made at Chicago 
during the World’s Fair in determining the 
character of what appeared to be a diamond 
carbon found in a meteorite by 
George A. Koenig, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Professor A. E. Foote of 
Philadelphia obtained a piece of meteorite 
from Cafion Diablo, Arizona, in 1891. He 
sent it to Professor Koenig for examination. 
The piece weighed about sixteen pounds. 
When an attempt was made to cut it, it 
was found to be remarkably hard. The 
edge of a half-inch chisel was repeatedly 
broken by it. . One spot in particular was 
so hard that the tools produced a black 
powder instead of chips. When the meteo- 
rite was being cut, an attempt was made to 
polish the sections on an emery wheel. The 
emery wheel was ruined. 

Diamonds had been noted previously in 
Russian meteoric stones, and Professor 
Koenig pronounced the black particles from 
this Arizona meteorite to be diamond. The 
particles of this substance obtained were 
so minute that the ordinary chemical tests 
could not be applied to them; but Mr. 
Kunz suggested at the meeting of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences that if 


Professor 


arations for the test. 
wheel was specially planed down, and pre- 
pared with radiating scratches so as to be 
easily charged with diamond powder. The 
wheel was run at 2500 revolutions to the 
minute, and a diamond was tried on it for 
five minutes without any polish resulting. 
The wheel was then charged with the 


| stance with the same hardness, color, lustre 


| have been studied minutely with a view to 


A diamond-polishing | 
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as the Genii was ery on the wheel 


In three minutes one face of the dia- 
After a series of ex- 
periments with this powder, Mr. Kunz says 
he is satisfied that it is diamond, “or a sub- 


and brilliancy.” 


This experiment is interesting only as 
showing one of the queer freaks of nature. 
Why a meteorite should be charged with 
diamond-dust is no more apparent than is 
the discovery of a single 
a Kentucky field. There has 
been but one diamond discovery in Ken- 
tucky, though certain sections of the state 


the reason for 


diamond in 


probable development of diamond mines. 
The diamond in the United States is almost 
as great a freak as the diamond-dust in the 
meteorite. 


The Kossuth Bank Notes. 


The contract 
20,000,000, of 


for the production of 
Kossuth notes was taken by 
firm, of which I was the acting head, 
writes William Day to the London Times. 
The contract was not direct from Kossuth, 
but with merchants in the city, and a firm 
in Southampton, and our large 
premises was ablaze night and day for a 
while 100 hand _ litho- 
presses were manufacturing the 





my 


I know 


considerable time, 


graphic 


notes. 
One day, when about midway through 
the order, Sir Richard Mayne sent me a 


polite invitation to call upon him in Scot- 
land Yard, 
that the 


and on going there he told me 
Austrian 


Ambassador had com- 
plained to the English Government that I 
was assisting Kossuth, by manufacturing 


notes to raise an insurrection 
Austrian Government— 
myself and Kossuth 
against a country with which England was 
at peace. Sir Richard Mayne then told 
me that the ministers of the day desired to 
know all the and who were 
my customers, etc. In the result I refused 
to give any information, and told him I was 
executing a perfectly legitimate matter of 
business, and could not consent to be in- 
terfered with even by the government. 

I proceeded with the completion of the 
order, during which operation the ernperor 
of Austria commenced a suit in chancery 
‘The Emperor of Austria vs. Kossuth and 
Day,’ Hugh Cairns appearing for the Em- 
peror. This suit lasted some considerable 
time, resulting in a decision in the em- 
peror’s favor and I was ordered to deliver 
up the immense mass of notes to the Bank 
of England to be there burned up; and on 
one Good Friday, wagonload after wagon- 
load conveyed the stock to the bank. From 
the time our government interfered in the 
matter the Liberal leaders in the House of 
Commons frequently protested against the 
interference of the government with private 
business such as I was executing. There 
were three varieties of these notes, which I 
shal) he happy to show to any one curious 
in such matters. I was no loser by the ter- 
mination of the order, and I understood 
that the Italian government was in reality 
my paymaster. 


against the 
fact, 
levying 


in charged 


with war 


about order, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WiInstow’s SooTHING Syrup has bee 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-Five cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WiInsLow 
SooTHInG SyRup. 


Off for Europe. 


The following persons are to make ex- 
tended European tours this season with 
Mrs. M. D. Frazar, whose parties have be- 
| come quite the fashion : — 
| Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Newman, Mr. and 
Mrs. George JT. Chubbuck, Miss Alice 
Chevalier, Mrs. S. R. Williams, Miss Annie 
F. Condon, Thomas Ray, Miss Minnie A. 
Ray, Miss Lillian F. Ray, of Boston; Hon. 
& Mrs. D. Frank Kimball, Dr. and Mrs. W. 
L. Drake, Miss Freeman, of Chelsea; Miss 
Elizabeth Kimball of Revere; W. T. Hop- 
kins, Mrs. Anna M. Delano, Mrs. C. Fred- 
erick Ives, Miss Lois Ives, Mrs. F. J. Per- 








meteorite powder mixed with oil. As soon 








Cambridge; Dr. Thomas N. Durell Miss 
Mary Fo fet, of Somerville ; Mr. and Mrs. 
George G. Cook, Miss Grace M. Dutcher, 
of Milford ; Mr. and Mrs. Aaron K. 
Kline, Miss La Rue Kline, Mrs. John 
B. Dampman, of Reading, Pa.; Lafay- 
ette Young, Miss Bessie G. Allen, of 
Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Monger of Ana- 
mosa, Iowa; Miss Nellie Austin of Prairie 
City, lowa; Mrs, E. G, Nicklans of Madi- 
son, Ind.; B ron R. Newton, Mrs. W. B. 
Flint, of Bu alo, N. Y.; Miss Emma joe 
son of Chicago, IIl.; J. "A. Rountree, V 
Echols, of Hartselle, Ala.; C. W. Hyatt of 
Freemont, Neb.; C. H. Notte of Kansas 
City, Mo.; Miss T. Giorno of St. Louis, 
Mo.; S..S. Johnson of Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Louise E. Francis of Castroville, Cal. ; John 
P. Goodhart, S. P. Goodhart, of New 
Haven, Conn. ; Rev. and Mrs. G. G. Field 
of Coatesville, Pa.; Miss Carrie D. Strong 
of Wakefield. 


BOYS 
KNOCKABOUT 


SUITS, $5. 


Sizes, 4 to 14 years. 


a 





THIS SERVICEABLE 
STRICTLY ALL-WOOL School 
and Play Suit is, in every respect, 
what its name implies, a KNOCK- 
ABOUT SUIT. 

The fabric has been selected, 
and the COLORS in their NON- 
SOILING essentials have been 
chosen, with a view to combining 
in a boy’s suit all those attributes 
of strength, neatness of appear- 
ance and wear-resisting qualities 
which are so sought after by 
parents to stand the test of real 
hard wear which the average 
wide-awake boy gives his clothes. 
The trousers are fitted with our 
patent “CAVALRY,” or double 
cloth knee, and extra pieces and 
buttons accompany each suit. 





The name KNOCKABOUT is 
original with us, being our own 
idea and copyright, and the suits 
are of our exclusive manufacture. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Clothiers and Outfitters, 


BOSTON. 





EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services. 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 





kins, of Malden; Dr. Charles S. Cabil of 


Charity Building, Chardon 8St., Boston, 


meoreer ret oe 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


GOWNS AND BONNETS. 


Evening Hats Are Smaller Than 
Ever Before. 


The Latest Styles as Seen In the 
Shops of New York Dresses, 
Walsts, Hats and Bonnets For 

the Coming Season. 


We see many colors of the most bril 
liant hue in the shop windows and on 
the counters, but we rarcly see them in 
the street. And yet they are produced in 
goods intended only for the street. Where 
the bright colors are worn I know not, 
but they certainly do look cheerful and 
pleasant in the stores. The prettiest and 
most elegant of them all are the new 
crepons, Which show novelties almost 
daily. It would seem that as there are 
some persons always clamoring after 
novelties, « few are reserved for presen- 
tation from time to time. 


This past week has brought out sev- | 


eral new fancies in crepons, notably 
the savoy, the rock and seaweed crepons 
and the dimpled. All the crepons are 
heavily crinkled and entirely without 
stiffening of any kind, which makes them 
an elegant fabric to use, especially in ev 
erything needing drapery. Draped skirts 
are not universally adopted yet, but 
there are very many. Crepon, being light 
and draping so richly, is just the right 
material for ovcrskirts, and it has an in- 
describably rich effect over any other 
goods. 

There are several beautiful new gren- 
adines, some of them all black and some 
of them having a colpred satin back, and 
there are numbers of patterns and de 
signs in the lovely new bareges. Some 
of these have perpendicular satin 
stripes, which add greatly to their dura 
bility as well as their -beauty. The 
stripes are generally in the same shade. 
There are bayadere algcrines, and these 
are for the first time refined and truly 
artistic, and there are silk tweeds, which 
are exquisitely beautiful in every respect. 

Among the newest suitings I notice 
Irish cloths called bunbeg and hand 
woven. These are naturally expensive, 
but have excellent wearing qualities, 
There are sone faced cloths of all the 
colors, and some of them have silken 
stripes. The covert suitings and whip- 
cords are shown now in all colors, but 
those most worn are in neutral tones. 
The checks, mixtures and suitings often 
have flecks of white over the surface in 
irregular pattern. The granite cheviots 
have become prime favorites. There is 
an Italian cheviot which is certainly a 
novelty, and one likely to find much fa- 
vor. The weave is closer than the scotch 
and is soft and delicate to the touch, and 
over the en‘ire surface there is a kind of 
mesh of glossy fibers that give it a frosty 
bloom. These come in almost invisible 
checks and light stripes, all neutral 
tints. No harsh colors are seen. Italian 
fabrics in cotton and silk have long been 
seen, but it has remained until this sea- 
son for the Italian producers to send 
woolen goods, 

The princess gown for home wear 
grows in favor, and in cotton goods, 
such as ginghams, percales, etc., it is 
made rather loose. In more firm and 
strong material it may be made to fit 
tight, but in this case it must be lined 
and would not be as cool. A very pretty 
way to make them is to have flat rows 
of lace or patterned stripe down the 
front. Flat trimming is better to iron 
than anything clse, but ruffles or lace 
can be substituted. Ribbon can also be 
tied around the waist or added anywhere 
if a. more dressy effect is desired. A 
ruffle can be added. Some of the pretti- 
est and most attractive as well as be- 
coming dresses in a woman’s wardrobe 
are made of cotton goods, and aside 


from the making cost not over $4 all 
tala 


The pew hats and bonnets are more 


eccentric than ever and, it seems, more 


becoming. The plateau forms in straw, 


turned, twisted and tortured into re- 


WAISTS AND MORNING DRESS 
markable shapes, seem to be the most 
popular as they surely are the most be- 
coming, the broken lines and irregular 
shapes giving a softness to the face that 
straight brimmed hats could not do 
The handsomest hats for young ladies 
have wide ribbon strings that tie under 
the chin in wide bows. Onc hat was 
made of satin straw, pale silver gray, 
edged with silver cord and with another 
cord sewed on the brim about two 
inches above the eda There were two 
gold colored chliry 


front, with an eno 


nthemums set on the 
ious bow of mordore 
velvet and a jeweled pin. In the back 
there hung a bunch of shaded yellow 
and brown primroses and two long 
black moire strings, which tied under 
the chin in a large bow. Another stylish 
but was white :ace made over a black 
net foundation. There was a black pas 
wementerie border all around the edge 
and around the low crown. Five ro 
settes of red crape were set on the brim, 
and a triple upright bow of pale blue 
ribbon stood at one side. There were 
strings of the ribbon to tie iy a large 
bow with ends. These hats were for 
young ladies. A smaller hat that was 
really more of a bounet was of black 
straw bent down on both sides and 
trimmed with a double alsatian bow of 
tan colored ribbon and having an up- 
right branch of foliage without flowers. 
On each side just behind the how was 


SPRING HATS. 

placed a pink peony. There were no 
strings, though strin:s could be added if 
so desired. A plateau shape of green 
and purple faced straw was bent in deep 
and wonderfully effective folds and bor- 
dered alc ng the edge with a narrow gold 
braid. Under the right edge was seta 
bunch of golden yel single holly- 
hocks. Ihe strings were of dark green 
velvet ribbon. One very stylish hat was 
made of ‘vide dark blue moire ribbon, 
made over stiff net. It was gathered like 
a full rosette, and the full edges were 
drawn to deep folds on the sides, the 
front portion being fattened down. 
There was a handsome gold buckle set 


in the center, and a narrow goia gai- 
loon was sewed onthe edge. The strings 
were of double faced blue velvet ribbon. 

Nearly all these bonnets and hats 
oould be made at home by studying the 
illustrations and remembering to put 
wires in the ribbons and bows. Lace hats 
will be favorites for both young and old. 
Nothing is prettier or more becoming. 
Many evening bonnets consist of nothing 
but a high coronet of jet or tinsel. Some 
have a butterfly bow of fine lace added, 
and a few have a flower or so. The 
smaller an evening bonnet is the more 
stylish it is considered. 

For everyday hats the black flexible 
straws are seen with plain ribbon trim- 
ming. Neapolitan is very popular, but 
it will not stand rain nor a damp atmos- 
phere at all, and therefore is not as use- 
ful as it ought to be, considering that it 
is made of horsehair. It will in 10 min- 
utes of rain stretch and twist all out of 
shape. Sailor hats of black porcupine 
are to be the ‘‘knockabout’’ for all to 
whom they are becoming, and that is 
nearly everybody. There are many va- 
rieties of ‘trough and readies’’ in porcu- 
pine braiding, and these are often of two 
colors of rongh grassy straws braided to- 
gether. These ure cheap, pretty and re- 
quire little trimming 

HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 


Photograph Frame. 

Cut trom strong white pasteboard two 
pieces 8 by 10 inches and shape the top 
of each in some ornamental torm. Cut 
four similur pieces from sheet celluloid, 
cutting an oval or square piece out of 
the middle of each which will leave a 
space large enough to display the face 
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of a cabinet photograph. Punch six 
holes in each side edge ot the pasteboard 
ald celluloid pieces so that when the 
pieces are laid together the holes will 
correspond, Place each pasteboard piece 
between two celluloid pieces, and lace 
the three together by half inch ribben 
passing through the perforations. The 
two fraines thus formed are joined to- 
gether like a screen by ribbon hinges, 
and the celluloid is decorated with an 
a, »lopriate painted design. 





bummer Dress Goods, 

There is a new semitransparent fabric 
salled poil de chevre that promises well 
for summer dresses. The feel is rather 
harsh and wiry, and the ground is of 
white or very light wool crossed by 
heavy cords of silk in some contrasting 
colors. One might be blue, the other 
brown or black and pink and perhaps 
two shades of one color. The silk and 
mixed grenadines in colors are made up 
over silk in some contrasting color, like 
the peau de chevre. 

Tho Japanese and Chinese crepes have 
always been expensive, as they were 
mace of the finest and best of all the silk 
fibers, and so comparatively few could 
afford to have all they wanted of this 
exquisite stuff. Now they have succeed- 
ed in getting a mixture of sea island 
cotton and silk which is quite as pretty 
as the all silk crapes, and this reduces 
them to one-half the price, and, better 
still, these are washable. They are 
made up over light silk or the percaline 
which is nsed for lining purposes to 
@ great extent—in fact, this percaline 
looks almost like silk. 

This season’s batistes and silk ging- 
hams have nearly half their texture made 
of silk waste, se that they are as pretty 
as real silk would be, with the added 
vaiue of being washable. Striped ging- 
haias and other striped goods are now 
being made into waists to wear over 
skirts of other color or material. These 
waists have a very dressy effect, though 
entirely plain, on account of the arrange- 
meut of the stripes. They are intended 
for home, and good dressers will not 
wear them elsewhere. They must fit 
perfectly, and every stripe must be 
brought to meet its neighbor in an exact 
point. 
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THE ELECTORAL REFORMER 


Interesting Career of Miss C. H. Spence _ 
of Australia’s Famous Women, , 


Miss C. H. Spence, the famons ey, 
toral reformer of Australia, wh, 5 
cently left for England after a mogt . 
cessful tour of America, is r 
marksu*le woman. She is « 
the Austrslian press and pul 


mh 


Very re 
needed be 
LC tO De une 
of the brainest members of her s X in thy 
antipodes, and for many years her py» 
has been peeminently identified on 
literary, philanthropic, educationa] a 
electoral reform work throug 
world. Her entire life has be 
to the social and political improvemers 
of the human race, and althoug! : 
traveled all over the world a 
incessantly for the public good the ‘ 
still a vigorous woman at 68 years ¢ 
age and apparently has many 


years of usefulness before he: 


n 
More 


Despite 
her somewhat advanced age she has ol 
er felt the need of glasses and reads fir, 
newspaper print as easily as a miss 
16. Her brain is as keen as her sigh 
and at 68 she is still as ardent a chap 
pion of her favorite theory of eq 
proportional representation as shy 
34 years ago, when the subject first ¢ 
gaged her serious attention 

Miss Spence came to America 
May to attend the international! charitia 
conference at Chicago as a delegate froy 
Seuth Australia and Victoria, and } 
June delivered able and interesting 
dresses on the care of dependent childre 
und on poor law relief in Australia « 
the Art palace. After a short visit » 
Canada she returned to Chicago ané 
read a paper on the duties of a citizen jy 
the public schools before the educationa 
congress. She also took a prominent pan 


MISS C. H. SPENCE. 
in the suffrage and the proportional rep 
resentation congresses and spoke at the 
peace, the labor, the social and the eco 
nomic congresses. 

She also spoke twice in the Woman's 
building at the World’s fair and had 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ pulpit to & 
plain Australian methods and aspir 
tions, especially in regard to dependent 
children. Since her last appearance # 
the World’s fair she has devoted he 
time to lecturing on electoral reform, 
and during her stay in America has de 
livered 100 addresses on this and kindret 
subjects before large audiences in impo 
tant cities and towns throughout the 
country. 

Her strong advocacy of equitable ele 
toral representation has made an lm 
pression upon thinking minds in Ame 
ica that will doubtless prove as lasting 
as it is vivid, and that may lead to the 
reform she so urgently desires. 
hopes, too, that the public mind ¢ 
America is awakening to the moral, phy* 
ical and economic advantages of givilé 
homes to children dependent upon pub 
lic charity. She believes that inst 
tions, no matter how palatial, are most 
unsuitable for the right developmet ° 
the faculties and conscience of 4 child. 
a development that can only be acd 
in the home. 

Before she returns to her home ® 
Adelaide, Australia, she hopes to see 
four Swiss cantons which are ry 
democratic republics in that their ref 
sentation is of the whole people and 
of the majority of the people. 

Miss Spence was born in Melr® 
Scotland, and went to Australia in 1839. 
She has written for newspape 
magazines for nearly 40 years and § . 
author of several popular novels 
primer on politics and political cow™ 
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The Approval of Paris is Required. 


ness and Bicycles Have Made 
it Easier to Carry Forward 
the Movement. 


Dress reformers must reconcile two 
conventional woman and 
niversal man—and then secure the ap- 
-oval of Paris before they can hope for 
radical change in the attire of their 
Ve are the slaves of custom and 
: opinion. Consequently the, in- 
reasing popularity of bicycling and ath- 


es—th 





SYRIAN COSTUME, 


letic sports among Parisian women is 
hailed with delight. The re- 
form movement on this side of the wa- 
ter, Which has been fermenting for the 
past 40 years, accordingly takes on a new 
lease of life. One of the chief attractions 
of cycling to the Frenchwoman was the 
possibility of a novel and fetching gown. 
With all her ingenuity, however, she 
has yet failed to devise a costume that 
respects health, adaptability and chic 

The failure emphasizes more conclu- 

sively perhaps than the instinctive an- 
tagonism of men the difficulty of recon- 
ciling women. Increased knowledge of 
the laws of health, spread of physical 
culture, growth of private and public 
gymnasiums and the general precipita- 
tion of women into the business world 
are effectively contributing to the pres- 
ent organized revolt against the tyranny 
of prevalent fashion. Corsets, tight 
bands, pointed toes, high heels and long 
or voluminous skirts are irrefutable foes 
to the up to date woman of the world. 

That a costume which will serve the 
best interest of health and at the same 
time not offend the esthetic sense is a 
crying necessity, especially for women 
whose duties lie without the home circle, 
is generally acknowledged. But the prob- 
lem of equalizing and combining health, 
beauty and adaptability in an everyday 
gown continues to confront the reform- 
er. Never before, it would seem, has the 
time been so propitious for its realiza- 
tion, since fashion now aduuits of infinite 
latitude. 

The increase of women bicyclists and 
of those who go to offices, stores and 
factories daily has so tended to reconcile 
the masses to women in trousers, knick- 
erbockers or divided skirts that they 
have almost ceased to invite a second 
glance. Then the popularity of a play in 
New York in which three of the lead- 
ing ladies ata prominent theater don 
masculine attire lends a certain fasci- 
nation to the revolution in dress. The 
Various forms in which it finds expres- 
Sion are shown in the bicycle, gymna- 
+ equestrian, ‘‘rainy day’’ or the 
SyTian, generally known as the rational 
an hd Be “eye Equestrian trousers 
sae se and button close on the 

‘ 1¢ Skirt that conceals them is 
scarcely shorter or narrower than the 
wmegtd bs i io dress. Knickerbockers 
re ca ba a on a rubber band and 
hgud oh ike the oriental trousers. 

ey vorn under akilted or divided 
in most gymnasiums and also by 
many bicyclists. The divided skirt falls 
W the knee and gives the wearer the 
freedom “f trousers, while the form in 
main isconcealed. The ‘‘rainy day”’ 

the least raison d’etre If ours 


everyw her 


} pendence in matters of dress. 





was a climate of stipulated or continued 
wet spells, a rainy day dress would be 
practical, but in so capricious a climate 
how is one to know on leaving home in 
the morning sunlight that evening will 
overtake her in a shower? There 
would be need of a ‘‘rainy day’’ dross 
at both ends of the road—the home and 
the office. . 

‘*The ideal business and street dress 
should follow in a general way,’’ asserts 
a reform agitator, ‘‘the lines of the 
undeformed, consequently uncorseted, 
body giving ample room everywhere for 
absolute freedom of motion and for the 
evoyr recurring physiological vongetions 
of the digestive tract. Its moderate 
weight should be supported by the shoul- 
ders, and the skirt attached to the waist 
should be sufficiently short to escape the 
ground in walking and stairs and steps 
in descending. It should furnish the 
maximum of warmth, with the mini- 
mum of weight, should be suitable and 
becoming to the wearer, comfortable, 
graceful and picturesque, forming a har- 
monious whole, at the same time con- 
veying to the observer some idea of the 


personality of the individual.’’ Need- 
less to add that the ideal business and 
street dress has yet to materialize. Its 


realization depends upon the individual 
woman. The nearest approach to this 
ideal 1s the Syrian or the rational dress. 

Unhappily the women who have most 
need of abbreviated skirts, loose bands, 
low heels and square toes—in short, the 
great army of shopgirls and general 
breadwinners—have little or no inde- 
They fol- 
low blindly wherever fashion leads. The 
world of society and fashion cannot nec- 
essarily feel the necessity of radical 
change, since wealth and leisure largely 
supplement for them the inconvenience 
of the conventional dress. There is some- 
thing radically amiss in the woman who 
wantonly antagonizes men by her dress. 
Society women, mothers with marriage- 
able daughters, will certainly be the jast 
to countenance a dress that evokes mas- 
culine disapproval. To please men is one 
of the chief ends of their existence. Ev- 


ery sensible mother has a laudable ambi- 
tion to marry her daughter to advantage. 
Knowing that there is nothing more re- 
pulsive to the average man than the un- 
feminine woman, no sensible matron will 
countenance in herself or her duughter 


Ya nf Awrx 
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HOME COSTUME. 
taste, 1f it does not make the wearer a 
guy. These facts accepted, however hu- 
miliating they may be, fashion’s approv- 
al of dress reform is not imminent. 

‘*T would not have the courage to wear 
it,’’ said Miss Jeannette Gilder, whose 
severe tailor costume is familiar to New 
Yorkers. ‘‘I donot like it,’’ said Chaun- 
cey Depew. ‘‘I have associated women 
so long with flowing draperies that if I 
should call on a girl in that garb I 
would feel that I must bring her a box 
of cigarettes instead of bonbons.”’ 

Men like in women everything as re- 
mote from their own individuality as 
possible. This is why the vests, chemi- 
settes and severe neckties of the tailor 
made girl repel them, and, since the latter 
style does not add to a woman’s comfort 
or femininity, why adopt it, especially 
when fiuffy shirt waists, elusive, delu- 
sive fedoras and comfortable coquettish 
jackets are accepted fashions? A skirt 
that escapes the ground and is suspended 
from the shoulders by a loose waist; a 

| silk shirt, with fluffy front to conceal 
| defects or overdevelopments that the ab- 
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sence of a corset might emphasize, and a 


jacket that may be opened or buttoned 


up at will area street or business suit 


that answers every reasonable purpose 
while it delights the eye. 

By sewing two rows of hooks two or 
three inches apart inside the skirt near 
the band and lacing same with a shoe 
string by putting the hand under a flap 
on either side of the skirt, it may easily 
be shortened evenly all around for 
‘rainy day’’ service. The coat, falling 
over the fold made in shortening the 
skirt, conceals it, and the problem of dry 
skirts is thus secured without the leg 
expose that gives under some circum- 
stances so much masculine offense. 

Lipa Rost McCaBE. 


Combing Towel, 

The combing towel illustrated, intend- 
ed tocover the shoulders during the 
process of hairdressing, is made of a 
damask towel a yard long, having a 
knotted fringe and an ornamental bor- 
der. It is folded crosswise so that one 
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Way : 
DOO TOUO TOUTE TNC TTY ) 


end extends three inches beyond the 
other and the folded edges then cut to 
fit the neck and shoulders, an opening 
being cut down the middle of the short- 
er end. The shoulder seams are stitched 
and felled, the neck bound smoothly 
with tape and the edges of the front 
opening hemmed. A frill of linen lace 
is sewed around the neck, and ribbons 
are fastened on by which to secure the 
towel at the throat. 


For Over Fifty Vears 
|} MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 


| used oy millions of mothers tor 
teething. 


lremedy for Dia rhea. 2%e. a botile. 


ask for, MR&. WINLSOW'S SOO'tHING SYRUP. 


~~ Driving the Brain 


at the expense 











| of the Body, 
While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up ‘ 
tt body J’ x- 
ercise, pure air 
foods that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 


toss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
wil doubtless tell you that the 
juickest builder of all three is 


— Seatt’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimuiates the appetite for othe: 
ioods. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All drucvixts 


| 





MADAME MERRY. 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Having secured the services of Mr. 


L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Brof. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 


‘are prepared to execute orders for 


Spring garments. 
Tailor-lade 


Cowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


| 


| Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 


SYRUP has been 
their children 

It soothes the ehild, softens the gume 
lallays all pain, cores wind colic, and is the bert 
Sold by 
all druggists threughow the world. Be eure and 


| 


New Wall Papers. 


| The most complete stock in 
| Boston, at lowest prices. Before 
decorating your house see our 


| PRESSED SILK HANGINGS, 


An entirely new high grade dec- 
oration, 


oo? SWAN, 
‘No. 12 CORNHILL, - 


~ Mrs. E. B. CLARK, — 


(630 Washington St., Room 10 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


| PORTRAIT ARTIST. 





| 


Near New Washing- 
ton Street. 














Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0l, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 


LESLIE MILLAR 
<== OPTICIANS=> 


120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON 





Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co. 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co, 





The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the material used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 





—FoR— 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Bo-plates Worn Plated Articles.  Zvery Bottle Warranted. 
All Dealers, 26c. 





@. M. TUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Masa, 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MA9E OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 

















UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | a»a CABINET-MAKER, 
‘ee 


etween 
71 TremontSt. | py atlandand Concord 8q. 


FIVE PROPH=TS OF TO-DAY. 


EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CMAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Uaitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8t., 
and Lend a Hand office 8 Hamilton Place 
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WEDDING 


—AND 


Family Silver 


925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co., 


SILVERSMITHS, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET - Boston. 





THE THEATRES. 


the 


Tabasco’ 


Seabrooke will 
third week of his engagement in ‘ 
on Monday night. The business during the 
past two weeks has been exceptionally large, 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
tuneful operetta will have a long and pros 
perous run at the Boston Museum. The 
music of Mr. Chadwick is of higher 
order than is usually found modern 
comic opera, and it has that quality of 
growing on the listener, making a second 
and even third hearing more delightful than 
the first. Mr. Barnet’s book is in that 
brilliant author’s happiest vein, and with 
the changes and improvement that have 
been made since it was given bv the Cadets, 
have given new strength and life. Mr. Sea- 
brooke has demonstrated beyond all ques- 
tion his versatility as a comedian. He has 
shown that he is not confined to a certain 
line of comedy, but that he possesses pro- 
gressive ideas and can develop a character 
and extract from it all the opportunities it 
contains, ‘There some people who 
questioned the advisability of the star tak 
ing the role of the Chef as the leading part, 
but that they were mistaken all 
have seen Mr. Seabrooke during the past 
week can testify. 
broad comedy, not horse play but legitimate 
work, and each performance witnesses some 
advancement made by Mr. Seabrooke. 
Such a role cannot be brought to a state of 
perfection in amoment. It requires careful 
thought and study, and a constant watching 
of the effect on the different audiences of 
the lines read. This is Mr. Seabrooke’s 
forte, and avery short time will demon- 
strate his skill in this direction. Elvia 
Crox has a most congenial role in Zo/a. 
She presents a very pretty picture and acts 
with even more than her accustomed chic 
and abandon. Her voice has many oppor- 
tunities, all of which she ably improves, 
and she adds much to the general perform- 
ance. Walter Allen makes an irascible old 
Pasha, and draws much merriment out of 
the character. It is a very different role 
from the ones in which he has lately been 
seen here, but he plays it admirably. Otis 
Harlan is always good, and he has seldom 
done any better work than asthe Grand 
Visiter. Catharine Linyard uses her pow- 
erful voice to advantage, and Mr. Sheehan 
makes a most favorable impression. The 
opera is magnificently mounted, and alto- 
gether the entertainment is one that will 
stand high in popular favor. 


Thomas (). begin 


a lar 
in the 


were 


who 


The character is one of 


The delightful programmes that Mr. 
Keith is offering his patrons at his beautiful 
new theatre are especially noticeable for 
the ingenuity displayed in their arrange- 
ment. The different acts do not conflict 
with each other in the slightest, so that the 
interest increases constantly from the com- 
mencement of the long four hours’ perform- 
ance until its close. The bill for next week 
is particularly brilliant, and includes for its 
principal feature an elegant production of 
Balfe’s charming opera, ‘The Bohemian 
Girl,’ with a great cast of characters. Mil- 
ton Aborn plays Devi/shoes, of course, and 
the remaining members of the company all 
have excellent parts. In the vaudeville sec- 
tion there is a host of well-known entertain- 
ers, among them being Severus Schaeffer, 
the phenomenal juggler; the Clipper Quar- 
tette, the favorite comedy organization; 
Alice Raymond, America’s greatest lad 





cornetist; Takezawa’s Japanese Troupe; 
The Four Vendomes in a unique musical | 
specialty; the Three Droles; French Com- 
edy The Hewlettes in their) 
original Chinese Specialties ; and the Sax- 
ton their 
American 


Grotesques ; 
Brothers, contortionists, 
appearance. 

the late 


‘Hands Across the Sea,’ 


| 
| 
' 
| 


| the old sweet negro melodies will be 
first | 
| and negro wit to help out the fun. 


; . . 
| olio will 
Henry | 


Pettit’s great spectacular melodrama, will | 


Jowdoin 


The play 


be the attraction at the 
Theatre for the next two weeks. 
is no stranger to theatre patrons in 
and 
whenever presented here. There is some- 
thing strongly attractive about this play, 
while at the same time it is devoid of those 
suggestions of vulgarity and the 
served to give vitality and no- 


Soston 


has always drawn crowded houses 


slums, 
which have 
to 
lines 


toriety many so-called melodramas. 
Its natural. 
thrilling and yet entirely free from any ex 
There 
is the wonderful revolving where 
the to the 
whole stage seeming to revolve in full view 
of the the 
high seas, with the broad expanse of water 
the 
the 
the gun fired 


sc 


are Its situations are 


aggerations or ‘ blood and thunder.’ 


scenery, 


scenes are made change by 


audience ; realistic race on the 


and man-o'-war was steaming in pur- 
big warships, 
of 


pursued, 


rounding-to of the 
the 


prow 


suit; 
and messenger iron 
skipping of the 
the putting off of the small boat and the 
strong scene deck of the mer 
chantman. A novelty from the Midway 
Plaisance, World's Fair, will be introduced 
between the first and second acts of the 
drama. It Simm’s Columbia 
Cadets, twelve little natives of the Bahama 
Islands, none of them being over thirteen 
years of age, who present a sketch entitled 
‘Le Bivouac,’ in the of which they 
execute a drill that is wonderfully clever 
and unique. 


across the 


upon the 


is Sergt. 


course 


week 


Bostonians 


at 
otter 


the Uremont 


what 


For their second 
Theatre, the opera 
the vast majority of their patrons consider 
the best and most enjoyable work of their 
entire repertory, ‘ Robin Hood,’ composed 
by yinald De Koven and written 
Henry B. Smith. The casts will 
the full strength of the company, and entire 
list of principals, Mr. Wm. H. McDonald 
making his first appearance in this engage- 
ment. The older members of the 
will have their original assignments; Henry 
Clay Barnabee, Wm. H. McDonald, Eu- 
gene Cowles, Charles Bassett, Will How- 
land, -George Frothingham, Peter Lang and 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, Bertha Waltzinger, 
Josephine Bartlett. all in their former roles. 

There is great promise of beautiful work 
also to be done by the new comers, Marga- 
ret Reid, Lucille Saunders, both of whom 
have won great favor; Edgar Temple, the 
new tenor, and Mena Cleary — in fact, all 
the artists added to the corps since last 
season, 


Reg by 


bring out 


corps 


The farewell of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal for the present season will oc- 
cur at the Hollis, beginning Monday, April 
23, and will extend over a period of one 
week only. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have a 
large following in this city who will un- 
doubtedly welcome them warmly, more so 
from the fact that they will not confine 
themselves to one play throughout the en- 
gagement, but instead will give a reper- 
toire made up of their best known and most 
The repertoire for the 
week has been arranged as follows: Mon- 
day evening, ‘ The Iron Master’; Tuesday 
evening,‘ A Scrap of Paper’; Wednesday 
matinée, ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ’ 
Vednesday evening, ‘A White Lie’ 
Thursday evening, ‘Still Waters Run 
Deep’; Friday evening, ‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray’; Saturday matinée, ‘ The Iron 
Master,’ and Saturday night,‘ A Scrap of 
Paper.’ 


engagement 


successful pieces. 


Manager Pilling will offer to the patrons 
of the Palace Theatre next week a unique 
and pleasing bill. The attraction will be 
the Afro-American Colored Sports Com- 
pany, the largest colored organization on 
the road. The company is composed en- 
tirely of genuine colored people, among 
whom are a number of beautiful creoles. 
quadroons and octaroons. There are forty- 
five people in the ensemble. The entertain- 


S |comedian; J. J. 
Square | ;. $9 
| Furber and Mitchell, acrobats ; 


| Quartette ; 
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ment will commence with the presentation | 


of ‘Our Grand Gavotte,’ a spectacle de- 
signed to introduce the entire company in 
All 


he ard, 


songs, medleys, marches and dances. 


while there will be plenty of lively dances 
In the 
appear Billy Young, a clever sing- 
Harry | eccentric 

skater ; 
the Imperial 
Woods and McPhail 
and dancers; the Andersons ; 
trick drum major and cane 
Edward H. 
shot. There will be a genuine colored cake- 
walk, and the performance will conclude 
with a very funny afterpiece entitled ‘ Drop 
a Nickel in the Slot and Get a Razor.’ 
Proto, the dainty little queen of 
kick, will also appear at every performance. 
There will be an excellent concert on Sun 
day evening. 


ing comedian; “aton, 


trick 


Christian, 


, comedians 


spinner, 


The last week of that breezy melodrama, 
‘The Prodigal Daughter,’ will begin April 
23, at the Columbia Theatre. The 
two weeks of the stay at the Columbia 
have been extremely prosperous, and both 
play and company have won merited praise. 
‘The Prodigal Daughter’ is one of the best 
melodramas brought to Boston in years, its 
action being replete with exciting 
tions, heart interest, realistic and 
good straight comedy. The enthusiasm 
reaches its climax when the Grand National 
Steeplechase is reproduced, and ten thor 
oughbred horses take the hurdles 
water jump. It has become quite a fad on 
the part of well-known people to apply to 
the management for permission to witness 
the steeplechase from the tops of 


scenes 


Tillman, champion colored rifle | 


the high | 


past | 


we “ Bohemian Girl 


situa-! 


Harry Hart, | 
and | 





and | 


the 


coaches, and thus see for themselves what | 
real danger the daring jockeys encounter, | 
and how skilfully each manages his mount, | 


to the 
be given 
Hagenbach’s 


while striving for victory 
The usual matinées will 
the last week. The 


during 


utmost. | 


Trained | 


Animals will take possession of the Colum- | 


bia on April 30. 
of the features of the 
attracted great attention. 


The Fay Foster 
a return engagement 
the coming week. 


World’s Fair, 


at the 
It has 


. } ; y 
Lyceum during 
always 


This exhibition was one | 
and | 


Burlesque Co. is to play | 


been a| 


good show and during this engagement it | 


than ever, as there 
features. The 


to be better 
augmented 


ought 
many 


are | 
company | 


has always been noted for having the pret- | 


tiest girls of any company on the road. 
expense has been spared in the 
costuming and scenic effects. There is a 
lively opening comedy, a fine olio and a 
new burlesque on the programme. A spe- 
cial feature will be Edwina, the gracefu 
dancer who made such a sensation with the 
Pauline Hall Opera Co. the early part of 
the season. There are spectacular marches, 
gavottes and dancing solos introduced, and 
the entertainment on the whole is pro- 
nounced one of the best before the public. 


matter of 





t 0. TAYLOR 
1Us! WHISKIES 
MADE 


seco {DIIRE 


SOLD 
DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELL IT. 


NEVER supplied except in 
Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for man 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion is. 


POZZONI’S 


San unay sadbecane tops Wepomvenme oer 
has many ing uses. It prevents chaf- 
=. sun-burn, wind-tan, jelieate and desirable 
.; in factitisa mostdelicate and 
to the face d 
it —— Soa apd Hern 


A. POZZONI "CO. Stl St. Louis, Mo 


4 
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- Rmouse ments 
BOSTON MUSEU}, 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and §y wi 


RED-HOT "ice 


SUCC 
The 


TH( s. Q 


SEABROOKE 


And his own Comic Opera Company of De 


“TABASCO” 


BY BARNET 4 CHADWICK 
NEw 


b. F. KEITH'S [,,."*. 


WEEK OF APRIL 


Magician of Mirth, 





234d. 


And a Monster Vaudeville Bill, 
SERVERUS SCHAEFFER, 
CLIPPER QUARTETTE, 


ALICE RAY Mom 
TAKEZEWA’S JAPS, 


FOUR VENDOMES, 
THREE DROW, 


Continuous Performance, 10 a m. to 10,30p._ 


Prices, 15c. 25c 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 Sia 


PARK THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON. Manage 


Evenings at 8.10 Matinees Wed. & Sat. aw 


Monday, April 23d. 


Donnelly »° Girari 


IN— 


The Rainmakers, 
BOW DOIN SQ, 72%4™ 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. att 
The Great Melodramatic Success, 


Hands 
Across 
the 
Sea. 


And Sergt.Simm?’s Columbian 
Cadets. 


ATTRACTION—THE SOUDAN. 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


James W. Bingham, Managét. 
WEEK OF APRIL 23. 


FAY FOSTER 


BURLESQUE <0. 


Plenty of Pretty Girls. 


NEXT 


Performances Daily at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 


Prices from 15 to 50 Cents. 


PALACE ‘THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, 


Daily at 2and 8 P. M 


Afro-American 


COLORED SPORT 


The Largest Colored Organization in the We 


4 OCTOROONS ——— 


——QUADROONS—— 
CREOLE ——— 
Grand SacredGoncert Sunday ® 














~ REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


vashington St., Boston, Mass. 





257 ¥ 





Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 


catalogue: ‘The New England and the 


gouth,’ describing 1000 est ites. 





Near the Myopia Hunt Cinb. 


avery attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 

‘geen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
ere, bach room, hot andeold water, wide plazza, 
os ec etable 25x90, room for eight or more horses, 
come @ riage room and 3 rooms formen. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 


will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story hottse, 6 rooms, 
fnished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 


foor,s feet above, piazza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautif view of harbor. lot 6467 feet, with voung 
fruit tre Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
chang 


Fine Boating and Fishing. 


4 ‘down east? farm, 200 acres,in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from tastpors, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, foe pebble beach, good chance to keep 
oats, large quantities of rock weetcan be gath- 
ered for dressing, rich soil, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
i cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x48, sheds, ete., all in good repatr. 


Thomas O'Callaghan & Co. 
CARPETS 
GENUINE BARGAIN 


N. B.—The ANNEX is a department which 
we have established in order to rid ourselves 
of the various ODDS and ENDS which natur- 
ally accumulate in a carpet store, 

These embrace new misfit carpéts, partly 








To be Found at 
ALL TIMES in 








Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 
steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


will exchange for valuable property . 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, 3¢ mile from depot and village, 
91540 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
$0 bead stock, milk soli at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 


duct water, 2-story house, |1 rooma, painted 
aad blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $5,000 cash. 
Good Chance for a Florist. 
Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 
jants, 1 mile from depot; rich soll, cuts 25 tons 
ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty “wood, building in 
good condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 
ouse, 10 high rooms, barn and sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, 5; cash, including steck 
and tools. 
Deer Isic, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Warbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x80. Price $1,000. 
i cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. Hi. 


i mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in ote O wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, casy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton, 

A good farm with ons of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, al! 
oung, thrifty trees {on good bearing condition, 
33.000 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons acs 4 
by machine, will keep 30 bead stock, enoug 
wood for home use, ingsin good repair, pure 
running water from spring on @ hill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
bullt by the day of best material, plazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and hepnery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with 
garden of one acre, cholce truit in variety, 1% 
stor) house, 11 rooms, studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, w shed and 
hennery. Price, $3, $1,000 cash. 


The Home of a Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on ‘0. C. 
R.B.,% mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty frult, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, open fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. Price 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sel!, good soll, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with runnin 
water, assessed for $2,840. Priceonly $2, oo 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1% miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons bay, milk sold 
al door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class build. 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms avd bath, 


hot ani cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
49:40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,0¢0 


Scituate Harbor. 


Cottage nar the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
storage, asit needs some repairs we can offer it 


for $400, $200 down a sligtt pense 
Pleasant summer home. —— 
- Northfield. 
andsome village residence, new 2-story house 
with tower (see phew 18 roums and bath, hot 
= cold water or 8 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
“om 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartered 
“s< and whitewood, cost $10,000.. Price, $8.000, 
cash,or willexchange for rentable property. 
“a Village Residence. 
— ‘nzton, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-store 
and vei, mS Stable nearly new, clapboarded 
one eted, book: im condition, en of 
© acre with fruit, ce, $5,300. 3¢ cash. 
w Malden. 
ime exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
lend with fri, new house, 6 rooms, 4,150 feet of 


it. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 
A Productive Farm. 

aty a res,rich soll,keeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 
n fruit for home use, windmill supplies 
Cost $1,600 3. UBS% house 9 rooms, new st ble, 
onky $2 bo. “x54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 
on Goan, APbly fo G- H. Place, 
Co., 25; Washingoe gee ., oF Geo. H. Chapin & 


Malden, 


Near Faun er 
cma, furden wu tale bites’ gaan wil 






a small farm. 


through; buildings in good repair, supplied with | 





\worn carpets, remnants of all kinds,odd rolls 
of carpets, rugs, and anything in our stock, 
‘which for one reason or another is slow to sell 
‘at the regular price. 

All goods are marked without regard to 
cost and at prices that must cause their 
immediate sale. . 


Thomas OCallachan & Co. 








Good home market for all produce, 20 acres, 


| 558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 





THE GREATEST MONEY MAKING INVESTMENT OF THE AGE 


Capital, $500,000—Par Value, $1.00. 


PENNOCE 
Battery Electric Light and Improvement Co. 


(THE PARENT COMPANY, 








RovaLty COMPANIES. 


Pennock Company of Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Vi New Hampshire and i 


Patents ALLOWED Mr. PENNOCK. 


No. 1.— Underground Conduits for Tel h 
and Telephone Wires a eine ectscy, 


Pennock Electric Railway Co. of New York. No. 2.— Underground Conduits for Powerful 

Pennock Electric Railway Co. of New Jersey. Electric Currents. 

Pano wo nea and Railway Company | No.3.—Improvement in Electrolyte Com- 
° pene usetts. | poun 

Pennock Electric any of Alabama. No. 4.— Automatic Current Regulator 

Pennock Electric pany of California. No. 5.— Voltage Distributor. 

Pennock Electric Railway and Light Co. of Ga. 








SevERAL OrneEr IMPORTANT PATENTS 
PENDING. 


Offices of the Company—Peoria, IIL, Atlanta, Ga.. Riverton, N. J. 
Chicago, Boston, Bridgeport, Conn., New York, Rochester, N. Y. 





Orner ComPAntres ForMING. 


What the Pennock System can do. 


The Pennock Electric Light System can compete with gas at five cents a thousand feet. It 
can produce 1,000 Incandescent Electric Lights cheaper than the dynamo can produce 100 lights. 
The Pennock System can put 20-horse power in a t and deliver 100-horse power — yes, 200-horse 
power — at the propeller shaft. THI F IT! The Pennock Electric System can furnish the 
power for $1 an hour,to run 1,000 Electric Fans, furnishing a cool breeze to every roon: in'a hotel, 


Something Greatly Needed, but Out of the Question with the Expensive Dynamo! 


MIND wow 


One Dollar an Hour, we may do it for 10 cents, for the Entire Lot of Fans.— The one thousand 
fans, if worked from a dynamo, would call for an output of 1,500-horse power, but the Pennock 
can do it with but 10-horse power. 

‘ The 1490-Horse ogee) A sip Sgro VS he oer the ower Senetens Coe Without Soult 
the greatest invention o e age, and the Pennoc ric Systems are yet in their infancy. 
The Pennock Electric Light and Electric Railway Company is destined to bet at famous ta 


] dividend paying investment. : } f 

, Just Want to Your Attention to One Fact.— Don’t it strike you prett forcibly that this 
stock may prove a second Bell Toegane ? Weare now selling our stock at ds rshare. It may 
jump to high Agures afany time. Take the Bell Telephone for example. hy, at first, that 
oaoek knoc about tlie “ street’ at 25 cents per share. It finally sold up to $3,700 per share, and 
itis that John Wanamaker made several hundred thousand dollars out of his hold 

, 1 Can Show Profits than the Bell Telephone.— Think it Over!— Electric ilway 

alone will surely advance this stock to extremely high figures. Subject: to withdrawal without 
notice, a portion of this stock may be purchased aI$5) perishare,;in lots Ito |suit investors. The 
stock is full paid and unassessable. Address, 


GEO. B. PENNOCK, President &Gen. Manager, 


21 Hamilton, Corner of Franklin Street, 
. BOSTON. 
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DR. JAKGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear — 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOUS DYES, 
BOSTON AGENTS, ; 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., _ 


HEADQUARTERS 
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InjfLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 





P 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 
168-172 Canal St., Boston. 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, — 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 








“ 





Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors | 


The Largest and Best Hotel;at | 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters. 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES, 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
j sa 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., — 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 














Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ranking with the Best of the First-class Hotels 
New England, * 


Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and 
heated by steam. e 9 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 












QHORT-HAND %4 for Catolog of 
ELF-TAUCHT for satintrominn 
by BENE PITMAN and WAR! : 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








EDWARD E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


—_ £editors. 








An Extraordinary Offer. 


Something for nothing is often offered but seldom given. We 


exchange can be made. We naturally feel kindly towards our sul 


sul 





propose to show how 


scribers and believe that 


diality is reciprocated. Such relations are pleasant and we desire to make them yet closer. 


Hence This Unusual Proposition 





We will give to every subscriber renewing his subscription (and to every new subscriber) a fine 
artistic crayon portrait of himself or of any person he may designate. These crayons are not an 
enlargement; they are finely finished in crayon. 

This crayon is 16x 20 inches in size, giving the features an almost life-size reproduction. The 


artists are unsurpassed in this line, and the price of such a portrait at any art store would be $8.00 
to $10.00. 


is You Get Absolutely Free 


he COMMONWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscription price, as no other Boston weekly has 





so much substantial, satisfactory, and permanently valuable reading matte: Its editors, Edward 


Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. Goodrich, are among the best known writers in America to- 
day. 


The CoMMONWEALTH has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of established reputa- 


tions on various interesting subjects. No other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in 
literature, sciengqand art F * 
la obtain thre. trayon (satisfaction guaranteed) you have only to enclose to 
* : = .' *s om = ~ 
the price ot siBecription 9? .90. 
: yo a 
photggraph whichey WPsenid. 


Suitable frames} if desired, can be secured at 


us a photograph, with 


Ihe portrait is made by enlargement and drawing from the 


wholesale rate of CRITCHERSON & HUM- 
PHREY, 8 Boswortu SrrEET, from where all pictijres will be shipped. 


Address, “w 


THE COMMONWEALTH“PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 


um ee 


AGENTS WAN’SE 











\~ewWw ENGLAND NATIONALISM — Edward E. Hale — This Number 
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Phe 


violets have come. The south winds blow, 


Impatient hurrying, as in Summer’s quest, 


Straight from the gulf stream; and the earth’s warm 
> breast, 
os 
TAP Ay) (77 BA/ Whereon the sunshine lies and grasses grow, 
OZ) WAR || 4! Is now with the arbutus bloom aglow; 
” The bees, new-waked to life, unwearying test 
: Their olden haunts, and hum with soft unrest 
. In white campanulas, that to and fro 
+ ps Wh Chime mystic tunes of shadow and of shine. 
ba LG | yh \\" Lalli, And lo! great gusts of joy my soul o’ersweep, 





And I am filled with passion so divine, 


So strangely sweet, it seems as I could keep 





Pace with the song of birds, and feel as mine 


4{\\\ : \ S \ The unfettered pulses of the Spring that beat. 


Mrs. Whiton-Stone. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 
| —Sommoawealth Publishing Company - 120 Tremont Street - Room 628 | 





28 April 1894 


Price 5 Cents 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 
Limited US cab 


- Boston. New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays. 


Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


The First Train Between Posten and New York 
on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 


In Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot o ummer ‘St., 


In New York: 353 Broadwa 
ar and Central. Station 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
' and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W, R. BAROOOK., oe"? Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 





On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 


: fhe HE EXOSHWAY SiREET, POR THE 


A MMODATION f 
6 45 4 A. AC ag or Troy 
ll 30 A . ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and Albany. 
3. OO ing Cars to 
P.M, DAIL PxPaEss, with Sleep- 
cago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 
AL FLYER, Par! 
10.30 &.moONtapat ven, rater 


9.00 4.™: EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 

7.00 ing Gars to C 

8.00 A, ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 

3.00 FM: ACCOMMODATION tolRut 


~ 7.00 p.m. nicur express. 


i 


. oes i 


| Saag PARTIES, 


ssteeep Tables and further information on ap- 
J, R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
~ Boston. eet 





FLORIDA 


and 


* ALL POINTS SOUTH 


i oma & Savannah Steamship 00, 


sree Saws Wharf, Bos’ 
at New ¥ oem. For’ tn ay 
apply y Be RICHARD. 


Atl ngton St, c Are. 





under the mianagement of 


Mrs. M.D. FRAZAR, 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Tour of 87 days, $550 ; tour of 60 days, $375. To 


_ sail from Boston by the fine steamship “Gallia,” 


Cunard Line, June 23. 
National Press Tour, 47 days, $250; Lawyers’ Tour, 


47 days, $250; Physicians’ Tour, 47 days, $300. To 


sail from New York by the (Steamer “ Spaarndam,” 


~ + Commodoreship of the Royal Netherlands Mail Line, 


July 7. 
Send at once for circulars and references. 


CUNARD LINE. 





> BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL via. QUEENSTOWN 


mie = -March Ou Apri a dune 23 


: iE nS i fea 
% une ee yee 


‘Btoamers from Kew York every Saturday. 


«| ter (Elizabeth) was married last winter (as 


| settle in the school; and propose a consid. 


_|the pulpas they knead it with a secretion 





A Letter of Nathan Hale. 


One of the few letters extant, written by 
Nathan Hale, the man who, for meeting his 
death as a spy, is honored by all Ameri- 
cans, is in the possession of Dodd, Mead & 
Co., who consider it worth $1600. It was 
written at New London, Conn., in Decem- 
ber, 1774, and runs as follows: 

Respected Uncle; — My visit to Ports- 
mouth last fall served only to increase the 
nearness of your family and make the more 
desirous of seeing them again. But this is 
a happiness which at present I have but 
little prospect of enjoying. The most I 
now hope for is that | may now and then 
have the satisfaction to hear from my Uncle 
and Cousins by letter. 

I can tell you but little of my father or 
his family, being situated about thirty miles 
from them. I have not visited them for 
near three months, but have heard from 
them somewhat indirectly within a few days. 
I understand they are well. My eldest sis- 


you have doubtless heard) to Sam’! Rose, 
son of Doct’r Rose, and has, as I suppose, 
a prospect of a very comfortable living. As 
to any further particulars of my Father or 
his Family, I can mention nothing. My 
own employment is at present the same that 
you spent your daysin. I have a school of 
32 boys, about half Latin, the rest English. 
The salary allowed me is 70£ per annum. 
In addition to this, I have kept, during the 
summer, a morning school, between the 
hours of five and seven, of about 20 young 
ladies; for which I havé received 6s. a 
scholar. by the quarter. The people with 
whom I live are free and generous, many 
of them gentlemen of sense and merit. They 
are desirous that 1 would continue and 


erable increase of wages. I am much ata 
loss whether to accept their proposals. | 
Your advice in the matter coming from an | 
Uncle, and from a man who has spent his 
life in the business, would, I think, be the 
best 1 could possibly receive. A few lines 
on this subject, and also to acquaint me 
with the welfare of your family, if your 
leisure will permit, will be much to the sat- 
isfaction of 
Your most dutiful Nephew, 
NATHAN HALE. 

P. S.—Please to present my duty to my 
Aunt, and my fondest regards to all my 
cousins. If no other opportunity of writing 
presents, papi to pre that of the Post. 


Wasps as Paper Makérs. 


A careful survey of that vacant nest con- 
vinced my wasp at once, says a writer in 
Longman’s Magazine, that it afforded the 
exact combination of advantages she was 
then in search of; and as soon as she had 
satisfied herself by a course of watching 
that the hole was not now in possession of 
any stronger and more aggressive wasp- 
eating animal, she abandoned at once her 
digging operations, and took up her abode 
in the ready-made cavern. There she set 
to work at once upon the collection of 
material for the first few cells, which we 
saw her bringing in from the decaying 
place on the gatepost with commendable 
activity. 

The nest itself our queen constructed 
within a vacant hole, building and lining it 
with a peculiar sort of paper of which she 
and her kind have the entire monopoly. 
This paper is manufactured from woody 
fibre, after the most modern human fashion 
—the wood being first reduced to a com- 
plete pulp, and then kneaded with the jaws 
to the proper thickness and consistency. 
In most cases the raw material is nibbled 
piecemeal off the bark of trees; but my 
wasp fortunately discovered eariy in her 
career a weak spot at the base of the rustic 
gate in the garden, and worked this mine 
with such skill and industry that before the 
end of the summer shé and her descendants 
had gnawed a great hole in it as big as a 
tea-pot. She even endangered the stability 
of the structure. Wasps seem to moisten 





pe cis aorta asim LRG 


reduce the little balls of torn wood tojthis | 


pulp, and then to spread it into thin sheets 
of papery layers. 

The cells built of the paper so prepared 
are hexagonal, like those of the common 
hive-bee; and indeed wasps and bees, in 
spite of ethical divergencies, are descended 
from a single very early ancestor, many of 
whose domestic tricks and traits both great 
groups of social insects retain most faith- 
fully. But while the bees have learned to 
build a great many niore cells than they 
need for the use of their grub, and to em- 
ploy the supernumerary ones as storehouses 
or jars for preserving honey, the wasps 
only make just as many cells as they mean 
to fill with larve, and bring up a young 
grub in each at least three times over in a 
single season. The fact is, the hexagonal 
cell was originally intended as a cradle for 
the larve alone; the beehive has diverted it 
in part from its primitive purpose, and has 
applied it to a new and wholly economical 
object. 
learnt peer’, 


Prohibition in the United States. 

At present, says The Voice, six states 
have prohibitory laws: Maine and Kansas, 
by constitutional amendment; Vermont, 
New Hampshire (and lately Iowa) by 
statute; North and South Dokata, by origi 
nal constitutional enactment. The Terri- 
tory of Alaska also has a prohibitory law. 
The Vermont and New Hampshire statute 
laws are defective and indifferently en. 
forced, The Iowa law has just receiveda 
hard blow by the passage of the ‘ tax mulct.’ 
Although Alaska is under a prohibitory 
law, the Federal authorities have not been 
very active in enforcing this law, and the 
natives manage to get hold of enough 


| liquor to be drunk a good part of the time. 


The total territory (including Iowa and 
Alaska) under prohibitory laws is 948,250 
square miles, or 26 per cent of the entire 
domain of the United States. The popula- 
tion is about 6,000,000, or approximately 9 
per cent of the total population. This does 
not take into account the territory under 
local prohibition laws, which is considerable 
—probably as much more—with a popula- 
tion fully as gree. 


Growing epnarwiint for - Profit. 

“There are two places in the United 
States where the cultivation of the pepper- 
mint plant is one of the leading industries,” 
says F. R. Roebuck of Cincinnati. “The 
older of these places is in Wayne County, 
N. Y., but for a quarter of a century the 
business has been a well-known one in St, 
Joseph County, Mich. In the latter place a 
farm of about 400 acres is planted with mint 
each year and alternated with clover to 
keep up the strength of the soil, The culti- 
vation of the crop requires more than 
ordinary care. From the time the mint ap 
pears above the ground it is constantly cul- 
tivated and hord to keep it free from weeds 
which are the bane of the peppermint grow- 
ers’ existence. Two or three crops are 
gathered [from each planting. The first 
and second crops are the best, and twenty 
pounds of oil to the acre is considered a 
good yield. The third jcrop is very apt to 
be weedy and the yield only about ten 
pounds to the acre.” 





A Man to Write Autographs. 


- Stories of the late Hans von Bilow, says 
the London Globe, even if they seem to 
have been picked up near the Village 
Blacksmith’s smithy (which was under the 
spreading chestnut tree), are always den 
trovato. A contemporary gives two this 
morning, which we make no apology for 
reproducing. One tells how, on being re- 
quested for his signature by an American 
visitor, the musician rang the bell, and 
fiercely bade the servant “send up the 
man who writes my autographs,” an in- 
cident that would have filled Beau Brum- 
mell with envy. The other is the master’s 
nee eae a fussy pianist as “a man 


Wasps are bees which have never 





Men avo ra Clothes, 


A woman knows just where 
et the most for her money; 
ifferent. A man will go 

$65 for a suit of clothes, wh. 

get the same thing next do: 


S35 


Now how can a $65 suit be ; 
$35? Well, this is the way I do 
twenty years I was in the \ 
woolen and trimming business 
a large importer. This gave | 
rience and acquaintance, two. 
money-savers. 

I’ve jus at et some beautiful 
sprin summer, Martin, 
and averton Vicunas, Carr’ 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, 
trousering and French vest 
have some fine American m 
and one of the best cutters in Bost 
Come in and let me show 
much you can save. 

FINE TAILORING J 

OHAMBERS, OS. D. oo 

172 Washington St., * 


Opposite Joel Goldthwait’s 


H. S. LEVY, 


VERY FINE CUSTOM WORK 
Made and Guaranteed 
as to Fit and Work- 
manship. 

FROM $220.00 TO $35.00 


We Handle Only Imported Coods. 


694 Washington St. 


Take Elevator. 


THE un OF ALL BREAD 


She cap 
men are 
ind pay 
n he Can 
for 


ide for 
It. For 
olesale 
ind wag 
> EXpe. 
rmMous 


ods for 


t Below 
ute St 








FLOUR 


“GOLD HEART ” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, JamEs V. GopF2B#!, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commer, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 





Anprew J. LLovpD, Orricia® 
323 and 325 Washington St. 





Sewing Machines 


$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 aaa lp emerge bt on, any of the 


achines, ¢* 
cept Davis. i950 buys ofthe Meciu™ 
of Machines. 


suchas A 

Champion. We pest ya 
Needles and Repeairs for ail Machines 
F gcgn MACHINE EMPOR [UM, 


N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward P!.. bee 


} REVOLUTION — 
[isl Soi BUST URS aE 








